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WITHOUT MORE ADO JOCK SET TO WORK WITH HIS BIG STICK. 


TOM DISBROWE'S VINDICATION. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Groraz Keysgzxn stood still behind a clump of 
bushes, and, like Lot's wife, looked back. He 
just ascended a steep bit of rising ground at a 
pretty rapid pace, and consequently there was 
the more reason for a moment. Had he 





sombre brown of newly-ploughed fields, gathering | 
additional darkness and duskiness in the deepen | 
ing twilight. Little round masses of faint, grey- | 
ish-white, moving from time to time among lovg, 
black ridges of upturned earth, denoted « flock of 
sheep feeding upon turnips in an adjacent plot of 


nd, 

There was a slight shivering and rustling sound ; 
it was a gentle, drizzling rain beginning to fall 
upon the hard and frost-boundcountry and icicle- 
covered trees, 

George Keysell, however, was not interested in 
the landecape, but in an individual some twenty 
or thirty yards distant from him. 

The sudden dip down of the rising ground 
formed s small valley, bordered on both sides 
with woods whose silver-lichened branches were 
rapidly becoming dim and mysterious in the 

A brook, ribbed like steel in the frost, 
intersected the tiny glen. This streamlet was | 
croesed by a bridge—mossy, rain-worn, and over- | 

with ivy. And pacing restieasly up and 
wo upon the little bridge was a common- | 





enough object of one’s everyday life—~—to wit, 
woman. . 

But a woman with a tall avd svel/e figure, 
grace and dignity of bearing, aud indefinable 
style and appearance which wade nine out of 
every ten men who met her turn to teke another 
glance. Whether she were dark or fair, comely 
or unlovely, could not be told, because of a thick, 
black veil which completely enshrouded her 
countenance. 

Keyeell remained standing in his reflective atti- 
tude, 

The woman was evidently waiting for someone, 
and of course that someoue-must bea man, No 
woman would wait in the dark and bitter cold of 
an intensely raw December evening for the simple 
pleasure of meeting one of her own sex. Besides, 
this was not the first time Keyeell had observed 
her at the bridge. : 

He had seen her at the same hour and at the 
same place on two previous consecutive Satur- 
= The present occasion made the third meet 
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On @ach of the Saturdays ieysell had been 
bound, as he was then, for his farm of Eitofts, 
being on his way home from a visit to his great 
friend and nearest neighbour, Thomas Disbrowe, 
the tenant of the fertile acres of Broadmead, 

But, as yet, Keysell had not discovered the 
person whom this woman came to meet. Was 
he always so late? She had been on the bridge 
more than half-an-hour—an age of weariness and 
suspense to one not endowed With considerable 
patience ; and Keysell was certain thie woman 
was not blessed with that d ble virtue. Even 
at that distance he could have sworn he saw. her 
stamp her foot petulantly. It might be that she 
was cold, but Keysell did not believe that a 
wowan, desperately and violently in love as this 
‘woman must be to risk her reputaticn by keeping 
an appointment at an unseemly hour in an unfre- 
quented part of the road, would trouble herself 
about such paltry matters and trifling details as 
eold feet. 

As yet there was no appearance of the man for 
whom such a tremendous risk had been run. 
Evidently he had failed to keep his word, 

Keyeell glancing down to the bridge from which 
he had momentarily lifted his eyes, to see if 
any person were coming, saw that the woman 
had seated herself upon the low and crumbiing 
parapet, ' 

When Keysell observed this movement on her 
part he could no longer restrain his feelings, and 
rushed impetuously down the hill. 

The darkness had imperceptibly grown deeper 
during the period that Keysell had been watch- 
fog from behind the bushes, and that the woman 
had kept her dreary tryst up and down the 
bridge. 

Thus, she could not clearly distinguish any 
object, and hearing footsteps close to her, she 
rose up from her seat on the parapet, Then, 
with an exclamation of joy, she flung ber arms 
round George Keyaell’s neck. 

“Come ap last, Lewis!” she cried, “ But how 
late you are, darling !” 

**Orpah Disbrowe !” exclaimed Keysell. 

The next instant her arms were withdrawn 
from their embrace ; and she turned from him, 
walking rapidly away up the bill Keysell had just 
descended, 

Keyseil was a good wa)ker, and tolerably long- 
winded, but i took him all he knew to make up 
with Orpah ; and when he did succeed in doing 
so he was breathless for several seconds, 

"You eshan’t escape me like this, Orpah,” he 
said, catching hold of her arm, “I must speak 
to you. I bavea right ; you know that I have,” 

“T deny that you have any right to speak to 
me if If don’t wish iv,” she replied, 

**You came to meet Lewis Belton to-night,” 
he continued. ‘You may as well acknowledge 
that you did—your own words condemn you.” 

“1 have no desire to say anything but the 
truth,” she answered, coldly. “I did come to 
meet Lewis Belton.” 

“But, Orpah, is this proper conduct? What 
can Lewis Belton be to you!” 

* Everything!’ she exclaimed, passionately. 
" He is the whole world to me!” 

“Orpah!” ejaculated Keysell, brokenly. 

‘Well, you would have me say it,” she pur- 
sued, “I hope you are satisfied. He is my life, 
my soul, my ali!” 

“ Stay, Orpah!” cried Keyse!l, suddenly stand 
ing still in the middle of the road. “ Let us have 
this matter out.” 

**It is no business of yours, George. I decline 
to be questioned like a naughty child. Iam nov 
bound to render an account of my goings-out 
and comings-in to you; what is more, I shall 
not.” 

“Yes, you will,” said Keysell, vary quietly, yet 
very firmly, ‘You don’p stir from here until I 
know the'reason why you came to meet Lewis 
Belton these three Saturdays. You sre going to 
be my wife next month, and, pleare Heaven, I 
will do all in my power to make you happy. Bub 
I cannot marry you. unless you explain the 
meaning of those «xtraordinary expressions you 
used just now, and these meetings with Lewis 
Belton.” 

“Tl take. you at your word, Mr, Keysell,” 
Orpah anéwered, calmiy. “I believe you gave 





ine an engagement ring. I return it to you this. 
moment.” 

The contemptuous composure of her voice and 
manner seemed to act on Keysell with crushing 
effect. His face turned paler and paler—he 
writhed under it; bat in the darkness of the 
winter evening his emotion was entirely concealed 
from Orpah’s view. 

He stood lookiug at her, meditating what next 
he would say, with a sudden and sinister c 
to self restraint. Suppressed rage was in 
rigidly set eyes, suppressed rage was in his 
trembling hand, as he raised it emphatically when 
he spoke again, 

“IfIam not your husband I swear no other 
man shall be. You had better take care, O 
Lewis Belton will repent the day he stepped 
between us and robbed me of you.” 

" You needn’t try to frighten me,” said she, 
laughing. “ I’m not afraid. A toan who threatens 
&® woman and watches bis sweetheart like a mean 
coward is not much to be terrified at,” 

**Good Heavens!” exclaimed Keysell, mad- 
dened by her taunts, and ten thousand demons 
of jealousy awakening within him. ‘ You have 
no heart! you can’t seriously think of giving me 
up at this hour of the day! Why it is not more 
than a fortnight to our wedding. In a week's 
time our banns will be proclaimed. Ob, Orpah! 
Orpah | forgive me! I did not know what I was 
saying. I own I have a bad temper, but is there 
not something to be said for me? Pub yourself 
in my place. Fancy my going to' meet a pretty 
young girl—how would you like it? Belton is 
young and handsome, and there he has the 
advantage of me; 1 confess it. He admires you, 
and I hate him for admiring you. He may talk 
more pleasantly than I do, but he can’t love you 
in the same way, No, no! that’s impossible ! 
And you, you only imagine you care for him ; it 
will pass away, and you will forget that the feel- 
ing ever existed. I will devote my whole life to 
you ; there isn’t a wish you could form which I 
shan’t be proud to obey. Forgive me, Orpah, if 
l offended you by my plain speaking. It was 
because I loved you so much that I warched you, 
and he—he played you false—he never came !” 

“Tam very sorry, George,” she said, gently, 
“but it’s all of no use, I did love you at one 
time——” 

“ Before he came to Brosdmead ?” 

“ Yea, only it couldn't have been real love, or 
I should not have changed, Anyhow, it’s all gone 
from younow. I couldn't help it, George; and 
I ought to have told you long ago that I couldn’t 
marry you. It’s ashame of me to have let you 
get your house ready for me, and to have deceived 
you.” She paused. 

**Go on!” he said, “ you have deceived me!” 

“ Deceived you!" she repeated, misled by the 
apparent quistness of his tones, “and let you 
believe that I loved you, and make all your 
poor preparations, My heart bled for you, but 
I dared not speak out sooner, Tom and Anna 
persuaded me into the engagement partly. You 
were a good catch for a penniless girl like me; 
besides, Anna wanted me to leave Broadmead. 
You have been cruelly weed, but if you knew all 
you would believe that iv was not my fault. I 
meant to have told you more kindly. I have 
written a letter to you explaining matters as far 
as lcould. You will find it waiting for you at 
Eltofts, Hard as it is, George, it would have 
been still harder had I married you with 4 false- 
hood upon my lips. You asked my forgiveness; 
I entreat for yours, George,” 

“No, I can never forgive you,” he said, 
slowly ; ‘‘and as for the man who came between 
us, and stole your love away ahd robbed me of 
the woman who was to have been my wife, he 
shall not live to boast of his success.” 

“Oh, George! George!’’ exclaimed Orpah, 
in an agony of terror, ‘‘ Don't, don’beay such 
things |” 

“Tt will be deeds, not words, the next time I 
meet Lewis Belton.” 

“Ob, George! dear George} be merciful— 
have pity. Oh, don’t burt him!” 

“Such mercy as you and Lewis Belton showed 
me shall be ehown him, I'll have my revenge, 
Orpsh Disbrowe, though I die for it!’ 

* For Heaven's sake, for your own sake, think 








‘*Kneel to your Maker, not to me, Do 
think that any See ent een ree 
fill the place you hold in my heart?” 

ce me to marry 


“ up, woman,” he in 


sae 


power on earth would indu you 
now, when I knew that every moment you 
would be wishing to get away from me to him, 
You shall never go to him, theugh-—you shall 
w George, I it aaghacs ate she 
will im once more, 
entreated. ‘Oh! what shall I say to soften 
you! Qh, don’t be so towards me! 
What have I done that be so angry? 
How has Lewis injured you? Could we avoid 
falling in love with ench other 17; 

“Done!” echoed Keysell, sarcastically. " Oh, 
you have done nothing, of course! Merely 
made a fool of me before the whole courtry- 
aide, and the i of the neighbour- 
hood ; merely my whole life, and turned 
me into a demon! ‘Done, Orpah! My dear, 
you have done nothing at all!” 

** Won't 7 oe ope kind word before we 
part?” she pl “It would be such a com- 
fort to think you were not cheris ill-feeling: 
against me.” 

She laid her soft hand gently on his shoulder ; 


even so had she often placed it in the sweet, 
bygone days, before Lewis Belton had come to 
learn agriculture ‘at Broadmead; and Orpah 
Disbrowe had confidently looked forward to. 
spending the remainder of her days in peace and 
contentment at Eltofts, 

The old familiar attitude,.and the tender, 
caressing tones of her voice touched the nobler 
part of George Keysell’s nature. He was 
thrilled and moved beyond all power of speech, 
Then she felt herself clasped tightly in his arms, 
and a big tear, wrung from the torment of the 
strong man’s soul, fell heavily on her upturned 
cheek. She was afraid to struggle, and therefore 
remained quietly in his embrace. ’ 

He stooped down to imprint a kiss on the 
lips he had once fondly believed would belong: 
solely to him; when the recollection of that kiss 
with which she had greeted him by mistake for 
Lewis Belton stung him like the sharp and 
poisoned bite of a scorpion, He shook her band 
from off his shoulder in an abrupb manner, as 
though the contact with Orpah contaminated 
him, gave a deep sigh, laden with unutterable 
despair ; and, releasing her, moved quickly awa 
in the opposite direction from that in whic 
Eltofts lay, nestled in a shady hollow among: 
woods and fields. 

“J wish I could have seen her face just once 
again,” he said to himeelf, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue parlour at Broadmead, the home of 
Orpsb, with her brother and’ his wife, was a 
very pretty room, fitted up with sea-green 
paper, varnished pitch-piné wai and 
green curtains, ornamented with a Greek border 
of gold, while numerous bright water-colours, 
and carved brackets holding Bohemian glass 
vases filled with chrysanthemum adorned the 
walls. A claret-coloured cloth, embroidered with 
yellow «vk. covered the table, on. which stood @ 
large lamp. 

Mrs. Disbrowe was sitting sewing busily be- 
side the table, She was a sweét-looking woman 
with blue eyes, light brown hair, and regular 
features. 

Mr. Disbrowe, a tall, well-grown, ruddy-com- 
plexioned man, dark-haired and dark-eyed, was 
seated in an armebair, reading a newspaper, 
when the servant came in with a message. 

** Daft Jock wants to sleep in the 
peated Mr. Disbrowe, thoughtfully, 
suppose he can, 
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“But it’e at his peril that he takes any matches 
with him, or smokes his pipe there. That's how 
so many farm bui are set on fire, simply 
the men burning matches 
amongst the straw after lighting their pipes. He 
must be off and about bis business by six o’clock 
in peyt yr see I won’t have him loafing round 
here all day, eeping the farm folks from their 


Orpah ‘can be, Tom?” said 
Mrs. Disbrowe, when Abigail, as the girl was 
named, had closed the door behind her, “ Really, 
you must speak to her,” 

“What can I say to her?” asked Mr, Die- 
browe, deprecatingly, 

From Mrs, Disbrowe’s remark it may be 
gathered that Orpah’s position at Broadmead 
was not of the most comfortable nature, She 
and Mr. Disbrowe had been early left orphans. 
They were mutually attached, and Orpah had 
— bouse” for her brother until his mar- 

age. 

Then, although somewhat of a blow to her 
proud nature, she yielded up the reins of 
domestic government with good grace, doing her 
best to love her brother's wife. 

Mrs, Disbrowe did not encourage the girl's 
affection, She was jealous of her influence over 
Mr. Disbrowe, and strongly objected to her re- 
sidence at Broadmead ; and yet, oddly enough, 
Mrs. Disbrowe was fond of Orpah, 

After she had complained of her sister-in-law, 
and created much trouble by her fretfulness, her 
heart was invariably smitten with compunction 
and self-reproach that in amy way she should 
have appeared to act unkindly towards her, 

Orpah entered the room as her brother epoke, 
and pretty as young Mra. Disbrowe undeniably 
was, her good looks.seemed to vanish in the pre- 
sence of her sister-in-law. 

Tt was not that any special charm lay ia the 
colour of the hair or complexion, or regularity of 
features, for in all these items Mrs, Disbrowe was 
incomparably the superior, 

But there was & poetry of expression in 
Orpah’s soft, dark-green eyes, an air of distinction 
about the small shapely head, round which the 
thick coils of black hair were eo smoothly plaited, 
and a general indefinite attractiveness connected 
with the girl which Mrs, Disbrowe’s pink and 
white beauty did not possess. 

She glanced round the room as if in search 
of some object. Mr, Disbrowe raised his eye- 
brows with a significant gesture; she under- 
stood it to mean that Belton bad not yet re- 
turned, / 

‘© Where have you been, Orpah ?” began Mrs, 
Disbrowe, irritably, “ Mr. Keysell called.” 

“Oh! didhe? I am sorry I missed him. I was 
out for a walk.” 

“Tt is the last. time I can allow you to go for a 
walk at such an unreasonable hour, Orpah,” eaid 
Mr. Disbrowe, gravely. ‘ This sort of thing won’t 
do; Keysell was disappointed. We could not 
pee him where he would ‘be likely to meet 

ou. 

** Yes, he was much vexed,” broke in Mrs. 
Disbrowe, “As you were not to be found he 
Wrote you a note. No wonder he was hurt, hav- 
‘ing said to you that he would call to-day.” 

“Did he? I had forgotten,” said Orpab, 
dreamily, 

** Open your note, Orpah, and see what. is. in 
this packet which he left for you.” 

Orpah mechanically did as she was, told, and 
read through the brief, affectionate letter, In 
which Keyeell expressed his vexation at her ab- 
sence. Then she unfastened a morocco case, dis- 
Playing before the dazzled eyes of Mrs.’ Disbrowo 
&® locket and pair of earri studded, with bril- 
liant stones which sparkled and Hashed in the 
lamp-light, 

“Diamonds!” ejaculated Mrs. ‘Dishrowe, 
breathlesaty, “Oh, ‘you lucky girl! » Why I 
haven't one fp my 'Tom. was too poor 
to ny me any.” 

_ “*I am so sorry,” said Orpah, laying ‘Gown 
jeon Keytell’s love-letter and his glittering 
* age 

“ 

Sorry" repeated Mr. and’ Mrs,’ Disbrowe 
simultaneously. 


i 





. ** Very sorry,” continued Orpab. . 

Mr. and Mrs, Disbrowe regarded her fixedly, as 
if doubtful of her sanity ; a strugg!e seemed taking 
place in her mind, Twice or thrice she strove to 
apeak, but could not. A tumbler of cold water 
was standing on the table; she drank a little, 
and tried to gasp down the paroxysm of sobs be- 
ginning to rise'in her throat. Mr. Disbrowe ieft 
his wife’s side, and crossing over to Orpah put 
his arme gently round. her and kissed her. 

My dear girl,” he said, “why are you 
sorry?” 

“ | can’t marry George,” she answered, in a low 
and tremulous voice, hardly aboye a whieper, ‘I 
can’t keep it @ secret any longer, I ought to have 
spoken out long ago, but I didn’t dare to do 
so, and I have let the poor fellow think I was fond 
of him e 

“So you were,” said Mr. Disbrowe. 

** Once, yes, once--—— ” 

* Are you mad, Orpah?” exclaimed Mr. Dis- 
browe. “ What.do you mean? Did you accept 
this man and allow the engagement to proceed, 
intending all the time to break with him? But 
no ; I cannot believe it of you.” 

“Tt was not intentional. At first I meant 
truly to marry him; I had no other thought at 
the beginning,” she stammered. ‘Ob, don’t be 
angry with me, Tom !” 

* 'Thia is wild talk,” said Mr, Disbrowe ; *‘ you 
can’t be in earnest, My poor child, your head is 
burning,” 

** See, drink this wine, Orpah; the tea is 
spoilt with waiting so long,” added Mrs, Die- 
browe, 

"Ves, 0 ; and then write and thank Keysell 
for hia aplendid present. You will be all right 
to-morrow after you have had a rest.” 

‘*T must return Mr. Keysell’s jewels ; I can- 
not marry him,” she said, slowly, ‘'I have told 

im #0,” 

“You have told him so!” ejaculated Mr. Dis- 
browe. 

“Yes, I met him this evening. Ib was better 
to undeceive him.” , 

“You have jilted him in this heartless way, 
Orpah ?” inquired Mr. Disbrowe, an expression of 
merciless severity settling itself over his usually 
good-tempered countenance. “ You have brought 
disgrace upon our name, disgrace upon our family. 
Have you considered the seriousness of the step 
you are taking? I cannot think you know what 
you are doing *” 

“ Poor George is miserable—I have made him 
so, HadI been a better woman this had not 
happened,. But, oh, Tom! am I not suffering 
too! Is ita pleasure to me to give such pain as 
T have given to * Can it rejoice me to 
think that his heart is breaking and that I can- 
not prevent it, and it is, alas! my doing? Don’t 
look at me so coldly ; I cannot bear it.” 





“You love someone else |” exclaimed Mr. 
Disbrowe, the stern inflection in his voice grow- 
ing perceptibly stronger. 


Orpah was silent ; then, covering her face with 
her hands, she burst into a passion of tears. 

“T see how it is,” pursued Mr. Disbrowe. 
"Blind idiots that we have been! You have 
made your choice, Orpah, and you shall abide by 
it, My house is no longer your home.” 

Orpah lifted her face from her hands, pushed 
her hair back from her forehead, as though the 
action gave her relief and strength, and looked 
up at her brother. 

Mrs, Disbrowe stood by, a mute spectator. She 
hardly recognised her easy-going husband in this 
angry man, Her heart yearned for Orpah in 
this moment, when everything seemed turning 
against the girl. 

* Are not you rather hard on Orpah ?” she in- 
quired, mildly. “The young man is well con- 
nected, and if the affair could be quietly settled, 
would_not it be better? I daresay they couldn't 
help falling in love, It’s a pity, to be eure, that 
be goes so much to that billiard club in Ankroft; 
still, a wife ateadies.” 

“There is no excuse for Orpah,” interrupted 
Mr. Disbrowe, ‘It is she who is most to blame. 
If she had not encouraged Belton he would not 
have dared to offer ber attentions, You speak of 


the affair being settled ; how can it be settled. 


when he has no money to marry on? When 








Orpah found herself becoming too fond of 
Belton it was her duty to have controlled her 
feelings, and stamped the thing out, Baseina- 
tion! Nonsense |’ 

“Oh, Tom, hays a little patience! I don’t 
deny that I havedone wrong, only-———"” —- 

." I don’t wish to hear more,” broke in Mr, 
Disbrowe, impetuously. “ You might talk for 
years, but you can’t alter the fact of your dis- 
honourable conduct, Well, I never thought to 
have been ashamed of my sister, and how I shall 
ever speak to my poor old friend Keysell again I 
don’t know.” 

Orpah made no further attempt towards con- 
ciliation, She rose and walked to the door, 
pausing for an instant togaze entreatingly at her 
brother. 

Even then Mr. Disbrowe could not help 
noticing the grace of her lithe and supple figure, 
and the soft beauty of her dreamy eyes. 
Disbrowe followed her. 

‘SDon’t come with me, Anna,” she said, 
tremblingly. “It might make Tom vexed with 
you, and there is no need for that. I have 
behaved badly to George, and I can’t defend 
myself, I wish I could, but we'll talk it over 
another time. [I'll sit in my room this evening.” 

And with these words she left her brother and 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue inhabitants of the farmhouse of Broad- 
mead having to rise betimes naivraliy retired to 
resb at an early hour. At ten o'clock Abigail 
locked all the doors and brought the keys into 
the parlour. 

“Mr, Belton has not come home yet, Tom,” 
said Mrs. Disbrowe ; ‘‘ would not you wait ?” 

“ Not a moment,” replied Mr, Disbrowe, “If 
Belton does not choose to obey the rules of the 
house he must reap the consequences, I should 
not sit up for him !” 

"He was always punctus! before——” 

® Anna!" interrupted Mr. Disbrowe. 

After this his wife did not dare to utter 
another word in fayour of the culprit. ' 

Mr. Disbrowe went round to examine the 
doors and windows to see that they were properly 
locked and bolted, and before long the small 
household was wrapped in the arms of sleep and 
darkness. 

For several hours all was quiet, Then gradu- 
ally the wind rose again. 

Broadmead was always an eery place, Queer 
creakings and crackings and rattling of the win- 
dows in their sashes were often heard even on 
etill evenings ; scamperings as of ghostly feet, 
and rustling as of silken gowns, which sounds no 
one took any notice of, invariably setting them 

own to one finite cause—namely rate, 

But on this occasion there was really some- 
thing distinct and definite to listen to. @ roar 
of the tempest, mingled with the crashing of 
branches and trees, aroused the maid-servant, 
Abigail. 

At first the woman was simply conscious of 
mere abject terror on account of the confusion 
and tumult without. Presently, however, she 
felt sure she heard knockings. Yes, some per- 
son was knocking at the window of the room 
beneath the apartment in which she slept, 

She considered who occupied the chamber 
below her own, and recollected that it was 
tenanted by Miss Disbrowse. Nex» came a noise 
as of the window being pushed open, and 
volces interchanging questions and answers with 
each other. - 

Stimulated by various emotions, Abigail rose 
oud of bed, and, after groping about a little, found 
some garments which sbe hastily flung on. Oon- 
quering her natural fear of the darkness, and the 
loneliness of the situation, she let herself oub 
into the passage and felt her way with ber hands 
against the walls until she arrived at the top of 
the landing. 

A bright light carried by a tall figure attired In 
a scarlet petticoat and plaid shawl was 
downstairs, 

Abigail almost fell senseless at the sight; but 
the next momenta turn of the stairs reyealed 
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the features of Orpah Disbrowe ; and the maid- 
servant resolved that it would be a curious thing 
if she did not solve, before she was much older, 
the mystery of the connection which undoubtedly 
existed between Lewis Belton and her master’s 
elster. She descended a few steps, taking care 
to keep well in the background, following close 
upon Orpah until a convenient opportunity came 
to conceal herself in a dark recess in the hall. 
Orpah fetched the keys from the parlour, and 
with nervoue, shaking fingers unlocked the door. 

Acold gust of wind and some dead leaves 
rushed in across the floor as Orpah opened the 
door for her lover, Abigail, in her hiding place, 
shuddered and shivered as the dry foliage touched 
her bare feet, and then was borne off by a con- 
trary draught to a cob-webbed corner, 

She had expected exclamations on both sides, 
but in this she was disappointed. Lewis Belton 
merely opened hig arms, and the woman, who 
loved him better than her honour, her good name, 
nay, her eterpal happinese, fied to that refuge, 
and there remained locked in a long and silent 
embrace. So long atime, indeed, were they thus 
occupied that the waiting maid, becoming tired 
and chilly, nearly forgot herself, and was about 
to issue forth from her seclusion, when, to her 
extreme joy, Orpah began to speak. 

‘IT thought I should never see 
shesaid, tenderly. ‘ Let me look at you, Lewis, 
my beloved. It seems an age since we met, and 
yet it is not quite twenty-four hours ago !” 

** You sweet woman !”’ said Belton. 

He took her face between his hands, and gazed 
at itas though entranced with that fair sight. 

George Keysell not without reason called 
his rival handsome, In truth, Belton was as 
goodly a young feilow in comeliness and stature 
as any pretty girl might wish to behold. This 
Lewis Belton who had bewitched Keysell’s be- 
trothed was more than ordinarily good-looking, 
besides the advantage of a tall and 
well-built figure. His features were somewhat 
etrongly marked and clearly cut ; his hair fair 
and of a crisp and wavy tendency ; his eyebrows 
straight, thick and black ; his eyes of a limpid 
etee)-blue, and there was about him a polish and 
refinement marking him as a gentleman. 

** I went to the bridge and waited there such 
a long, long time, but you did not come |” 

“I could not get away sooner. Greenfield 
detained me. And did my darling wait for me 
—my darling who has sacrificed all for me, and 
become poor for my sake ?” 

Orpah smiled, and the change this effected on 
her rather sad and wistful countenance was won- 
derful. She seemed transfigured, a glorified and 
radiant Orpah. 

“ Sacrifice, indeed!” she said, in tones of 
tender raillery. 

“There was no other chance of talking to 
you, or I would not have asked you to do such a 
thing.” ' 

" Lewis, I do dislike this concealment. I feel 
as though acting # continual lie,” 

“It is very hard upon you to be so worried 
and bothered about a fellow who is not worthy 
to kiss the hem of your gown. But I shall 
soon make it right and acknowledge you before 
the whole world, and then my life is in your 
hands to do what you choose with it. A few 
months more of patience, pet, Courage, my 
darling.” 

“Oh! Lewis! what is this?” she cried, 
touchiog the sleeve of his coat, which was 
soaked in blood. “Did you”—with a quick 
preseutiment of evil—" meet George 1” 

“Yes,” he answered, “and I find you have 
told him. Dearest, don’t you repent? I think 
of the exchange you have made—wealth, ease, 
comfort, a good position, the approbation of your 
friends ; and in return you gaiu poverty, misery, 
{ll-will, uncertainty, a hard and rough existence 
in the Bush, and—a scamp !” 

“Hush! I won't hear you disparage my 
property,” said she; ‘‘how dare you call your- 
self such bad names?” 

“ A scamp all the same. Ah! sweet one, you 
have rescued me from going to the bottom of the 
hill. Heaven grant that you don’t rue the day 
when you cast in your lot with mine.” 

** But about George,” she persisted, anxiously, 


you again,” 





“I wish I had told him months ago. Lewis, he 
did not hurt you ?” 

“No, I injured myself, as you see, by tearing 
my coat sleeve against a nail in a fence, 

He rolled up his coat sleeve and exhibited a 
wound above his left wrist, which had evidently 
been bleeding considerably, 

“Poor dear arm!” said Orpsh, stroking it 
gently. “ You must let me bandage it ; is it not 
dreadfully painful? But don’t deceive me, 
Lewis; he tried to kill you, he said he would. 
How could you get hurt against the fence? You 
would not be near one in coming home! Why, 
you know you were riding !” 

“Can’d a man dismount and walk along 8 
road, leading his horse, Miss Orpah? Sus- 
picious?” said Belton, laughing, ‘* Why darling, 
he did not try to touch me, nor I him. He was 
the injured party, and I had no business to fight 
him. In the days of duels had he c 
me I should have fired into the air, and not have 
shot at him. Of course, had he attacked me I 
must have defended myself; that would have 
been allowable. Certaialy be said very insulting 
things, still one could not expect him to lose 
you without feeling it a little.” 

“I know George well,” continued Orpah ; “ he 
swore he would kill you, though he died for it 


‘ afterwards.” 


“Particylary kind of him, I must say,” 
returned Belton, with a smile, which showed 
an unexceptionable set of white teeth under 
his heavy, fair moustache, ‘Most agreeable 
idea, isn’t it?” 

It’s no laughing matter ; how can you joke 
on such a subject? When did you meet George ? 
I should have thought he bad gone back to 
Eltofts ages ago.” 

“Well, I couldn’t tell you to a minute, bud 
probably withiu a couple of hours, The night is 
black as a wolf's throat, and trees were being blown 
down in all directions; the horse stumbled over 
one somewhere near the bridge, and I dismounted 


and contrived to tumble up against a paling. |. 


My exclamation brought Keysell to me—he knew 
my voice. I shouldn’t have been sorry if he 
hadn't recognised me.” 

“Then he was atill at the bridge where I parted 
from him? Poor George!” 

“Tf you apeak in that pitying tone I think it 
will soon be r Lewis.’ I always feel madly 
jealous when I remember that it was he who 
kissed you first. Kiss me now to compensate for 
that wrong he has done me,” 

“You must leave Broadmead, Lewis,” said 
Orpah, disregarding Belton’s injunction, “I 
myself am going away at once.” 

“Why, in the name of wonder ?” 

** Tom won’t let me stay !” 

** Because you won't marry Keysell }” 

A low and gasping sob from Orpah gave 
assent, 

“This is beyond all endurance!” exclaimed 
Belton. “You must hate and detest me for 
having made you suffer so much.” 

“ Lewis!” said Orpah, reproachfully. 

Belton regarded her attextively, and the story 
he read in her soft eyes’ glance apparently affordei 
him manifest satisfaction, 

“At any rate, I hate and detest myself for 
having brought this upon you. Hitherto I’ve 
not been a free agent, but ll speak to your 
brother,” 

“Tom won't listen to you,” she said, sadly. 
“T have no more time to spare, Lewie ; I must 
pack up some clothes and shall be away from 
Broadmead before daybreak. Perhaps the wind 
may have lulled by then. Hush! didn’t you 
think you heard something ?” 

At this instant Abigail was troubled with a 
violent tickliug in her throat, and sneezed Joudly. 
She shrank back in her dark corner and held her 
breath until in danger of suffocation. 

Orpah and Belton listened, but there was only 
the thunder of the gale to be heard, varied by 
pest ea noise of a falling monarch of the 
w 


“To was nothing, darling!” said Belton. 
“ Howtver, it will be safer not to talk any longer. 


You are very cold and pale, my little lass, It 
was inconsiderate of me to keep you standing in 








this is the best way. 
can get at that hundred pounds? You'll risk it? 
Of course you shan’t go alone! ” 

After thie Abigail understood that the twain 
nail ta ho $08, Oe ee 
the light having disappeared darkness 


su 8, 

ge quiescent until she thought it. 
was safe to venture out, When this 
case she = and climbed the slippery 
oak stairs to own domain, where, very shortly 
in spite of vigorous efforts to the comtrary, 
fell aslee 


To might have been just between four and five 
o’clock in the winter morning that she imagined 
she awoke with a start, and heard the big house 
door open, and afterwards the tramp of Kenner 
hoofs on the gravel sweep. Had she, Indeed, 


e 


CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was Mr, Disbrowe’s wont to take a 
after breakfast round the farmyard ; and on the 
following ae albeit, there was 
weight on his he went about his 
avocations as usual. 

He resolved to shake off the recollections of 
the previous night’s events. From henceforth 
Oreck chia be nothing tohim. He knew he 
waa doing right, because he felt so ex 
uncomfortable and ill at ease. But = found 


by a momentary burst of passion the 
affections which had grown up with him, since he 
and Orpab, as small children, sab har in: 

hand together in the big pew at the little kirk In 
the village of Broadmead. Orpah’s d 
entreating eyes haunted him, as 
somewhat aimlessly through the cattle courte and 

her, 


d 


farm buildings. 

Perhaps he should have been kinder to 
Had he not spoken rather too harshly? I» 
might not be too late even at this hour of the 
day to make it up.. She had not ap at 
breakfast that morning, and he had her 
sorely. Poor girl, no doubt she was afraid to 
so. He would return to the house, and send 
m to her by Mrs, Disbrowe. It was just 
possible that somethiug might still be arranged 
about Keysell. And——but surely he heard 
someone calling him, 

“Tom, Tom, Tom!” 

It was his wife’s voice which struck upon his 
ear. He gave an involuntary start, and turned 
round hastily. To the end of his life Thomas 
Disbrowe never forgot that little scene. Mrs. Dis- 
browe, her face flashed with the clear cold air, and 
her fair hair blown abcut by the breeze over her 
white forehead, her rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed boy 
of six mouths old in her arms, was one of 
sweetest imaginable pictures. Just behind her 
was an ivy-grown wall, above which rose the 
brilliant red-tiled roof of the barn, and the 
gold of a stack of newly thrashed out stra 
farther away still were masses of leafless 
and tall mountain peaks, partly covered with 
Beyond the hill tops was a pearly grey sky with 


E 


ile 


one small patch of blue barred by thin and 
wind-fretted white clouds. 

“What on earth are you of?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Disbrowe, sharply, ‘You'll catch 


your death of cold, Anna!” 
deat Tom! Orpah has gone!” panted Mrs, 


browe, 

“Gone!” echoed Mr. Disbrowe. ; 

“Yes, she has gone,” continued Anna, “I 
went to her room this morning to take her 
cup of coffee, The place was empty, and the bed 
had not been slept in, Oh, Tom! what shall we 


‘ 
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dot If would have listened to me last 


night ! she liked ton better than George 


“She tnottohaveallowed herselftodo that,” 
broke in Mr, Disbrowe. “ Belton isa confounded 
conceited puppy, who looks at one through an 

e-glads in most contemptuous manner pos- 

He must spend a fortune upon scent and 
kid gloves alone. But I'll Belton him, or my 
name's nob Thomas Disbroywe.” 

“ Well, but Mr. Belton has a rich uncle who 
might have helped them,”’ eded Mrs. Dis- 
browe. “Tom, you don’t think she could—that 
it is possible shé—she has done anything dread- 
fn) to herself ?” 

Mr. Disbrowe visibly whitened at his wife’s 


eu ion, and then recovered his composure. 
“She loves Belton too well for that!” he said, 
emphaticaily. 


‘* Where can she have gone?’ remarked Mrs, 
Disbrowe, musingly. 

“Gone | she has gone to the devil with Belton, 
It would be more to the purpose to ask where he 
is,” cried Mr, Disbrowe, with sudden energy and 
wrath, ‘ Has she left no letter, no message }” 
Then, his tone perceptibly softening, ‘ Orpah 
would not have gone away without leaving a few 
words just to say good-bye ; or at least telling us 
where she was going. Anna!” speaking with 
great anxiety and some irrepressible quaverings in 
hie voice, “‘ there must be a letter.” 

“No, I looked everywhere.” 

“Gone, gone!” repeated Mr, Disbrowe to 
himself. “Gone, too, without a word. Oh, 
Orpah! I could not bave believed this of you, 
Bi 9 too, disgraced before everybody.” . 

om ! ” 

“Don’t, Anna dear!” he said, irritably, 
“Never name Orpah again to me; I shall do 
nothing in this matter.” 

Mrs, Disbrowe did not answer. She was 
pondering over her husband’s conduct. She 
could not understand his indignation against his 
sister, It was such a very common occurrence 
for a girl to be engaged, and afterwards change 
her mind; this anger bewildered her shallow 
nature almost as much as Mr. Disbrowe’s 
sudden transitions from indignation to tender- 
Dess, 

Doubtless it had been plessanter for all parties 
had Orpah been faithful to Keysell, settling down 
afterwards into the ordinary routine of a 

ous farmer's wife, but in her secret soul 
Disbrowe did not blame her for loving 
Lewis Belton. 

As to the enormity of being engaged to two 
men at once she thought Orpah was rather to be 
envied than otherwise for having managed to 
secure such an exciting amusement in the some- 
what dull neighbourhood of Broadmead ; and, 
instead of condemning, slightly regretted that 
she herself could have no opportunity of acting 
ina like manner. The dishonourable part that 
Orpah had played up to the last moment did not 
make any impression on Mrs, Disbrowe. It was 
gna this dis of truth, fidelity and 

onesty which had infuriated her husband. He 
was not a highly-polished man, perhaps not very 
highly civilised either ; but he a chivalrous 
code of his own, and believed that the aforesaid 
words—truth, fidelity, and honesty—have a dis- 
tines meaning ; and he shaped the course of his 
The baby bee 

began to cry. 

Roused from his reverie, Mr. Disbrowe turned 
to help his wife in comforting the little fellow. 

But the child gazed down the avenue and re- 
fused to be consoled. Some person was hurry- 
ing glong, apparently on an errand of life or 

ea 


He was so near at hand that Mr, and Mrs 
Disbrowe easily recognised Daft Jock the pedler, 
and the cause of the child’s sudden cries was ex- 


plain 

“Bee what notice he takes!” eaid Mrs, Dis- 
browe, proudly. “Why, he knew Daft Jock 
while he was still a long way off !” 

But Mr. Disbrowe did not speak. An unac- 
countable terror had fallen upon him, but he 
remained stationary until the pedler was close 
a him. Daft Jock was not looking at all like 





* In general, he was noted for the neatness of 
fond apparel, and the gorgeousness of his neck- 


The terrible figure which was presented to tho 
horrified eyes of Mr, and Mrs, Disbrowe was the 
reverse of the ordinary Daft Jock, being bare- 
headed, bloody, his clothes havging tarn about 
him, his face ghastly and distorted, strange, un- 
intelligible sounds coming from his lips. 

“Go, Anna!” exclaimed: Mr. Disbrowe, re- 
called at last to his presence of mind. 

“He may have news of Orpah!” she ejacu- 


ted, 
‘ e this idea Mr, Disbrowe staggered and almost 


‘Ts it news of Mies Disbrowe?” asked Anna. 

“Don’t hurry him,” said Tom. “His wits 
are proverbially slow, and he seems to have lost 
any he may have once possessed. Besides, he has 
evidently had a bad fall somewhere or otber. 

‘*Is it Miss Disbrowe #” again inquired Anva. 

Daft Jock shook his head. 

‘Take the child back to the house, dear,” 
said Mr, Disbrowe. “I ought not to have 
allowed you to stay out so long, Daft Jock 
wants me to go with him.” 

In obedience to her husband’s wishes Mrs. 
Disbrowe went indoors, while Tom summoned 
the farm labourers, and with them, Daft Jock 
walking in front, he eet off down the road to 
the little bridge where Orpah had waited in vain 
for Belton’s arrival of the previous evening ; and 
then climbing the low and broken fence he con. 
du them tothe foot of a pine tree, where, 
amongst the half-melted snow, partly pillowed on 
that soft substance, and partly resting on a heap 
of dead beech leaves and fir needjes, a man was 
lying. | 

‘Heaven -help us—it’s Keysell !” cried Mr. 
Disbrowe, 

And George Keysell it was. But he neither 
spoke nor moved, lying as though dead. Mr. 
Disbrowe stooped to examine him and assist him 
to rise, It was then that he saw that blood was 
flowing from several fearful gashes at the back 
of his head. So far as could be observed there 
were no traces of a struggle. It seemed as if he 
had dragged himself along the snow to die under 
the pine tree, 

“George, dear old fellow! George ! George!” 
he cried. 

But Keysell lay in a heavy stupor, and no 
answer came from the parted lips. No glance of 
recognition kindled in the eyes which had 
always looked kindly on Tom Disbrowe, Great 
gasping breaths began to lift lie chest after 
awhile, and sometimes a spasm of pain convulsed 
his eunbrowned countenance. Otherwise he was 
very still; while Disbrowe, who had loved 
George Keyseill, the friend of his boyhood, with 
a loyal and true affection “ passing the love of 
women,” sat silently by bis side, counting with 
tranquil fingers, but aching heart, the slow pulse 
of the fast ebbing life. 

Mr. Disbrowe trie to lift Keysell from the 
snow, but every attempt at doing so produced 
such evident torture that he was compelled to 
abandon any further effurts, and was fain to 
content himeelf with wrapping him in his coat to 
keep him from the cold, 

Several of the farm labourers had departed in 
search of something on which to carry him. The 
rest, including Daft Jock, stood round, 

A collie dog, sitting at Keyseli’s feet, watched 
him with unmistakable sorrow in its face, 

By-and-by a sort of consciousness returned to 
Keysell, His eyes slowly opened, and rested on 
Mr. Disbrowe, and he gave a deep groan. 

“Orpah, Orpah!” he muttered. “Oh, 
Belton, you might bave spared my ewe lamb! 
Have pity—don’t hurt me ; my head, my head, 
Belton! ” ; 

As he spoke Belton’s name an expression of 
unutterable hatred and passion came into his 
eyes; his strength ebbed swiftly away, his 
breath waxed fainter and fainter, a great con- 
vulsion took possession of his frame, and when, 


after a long silence, Mr. Disbrowe bent down to 


chafe the stiffening hand clasped in his own, he 
found that George Keysell was dead. 
Mr, Disbrowe stood stunned and stupefied. 


Was it a hundred years since Keysell had come 





to Broadmead with his wedding present of 
diamonds for Orpah, and had entreated Mr, Dis- 
browe not to scold her ou account of her absence, 
using words of tenderness, the remembrance of 
which cut Mr, Disbrowe to the heart as he looked 
down upon the dead man lying murdered 
amonst the snow and faded beech leaves ! 

Surely the blood of George Keysell must be 
upon Orpabh Disbrowe? No doubt could exist 
from those fragmental last sentences of his that 
Belton had seb upon Keysell, and after inflicting 
mortal wounds, had made off, leaving him to 
crawl home as best be might. 

But Belton should suffer for it iffilaw and 
justice could be bad In Scotland. on 

“How will ye be to move him, sir?” asked 
one of the men. 

Mr. Disbrowe replied by gathering together 
branches of the pine trees blown off during 
the gale, with which the ground was plentifuily 
bestrewn. 

Répes were then procured, and Keysell was 
lifted on to the bier of evergreen pineboughs. 

“Gently, gently with him,” sald Mr. Disbrowe, 
He wade the men desist from their work, and 
laid the wounded head carefully on the softest 
portion of the plumy branches. 

As the ead procession moved up the road 
towards Eltofts a young man, mounted on a 
thoroughbred cheatnut horse, came riding aloug. 

It was Lewis Belton, He was dressed with 
even more than his usual care ; he wae always & 
vit of @ dandy in his way——and was luoking un- 
commonly well. He changed colour on seeing 
the bier of pine branches borne by the 
farm-labourers, Daft Juck and the collie bringing 
up the rear, 

“Why, it’s Keysell |” he exclaimed. ‘ AndI 
fear he's dead. ‘Fhis is a terrible affair, Mr, 
Dizbrowe.” 

Yes, I suspect you will find it so to your 
cost, Mr. Belton,” said Disbrowe ; and unable to 
contain himself, he poured forth a volley of de- 
vunciations and tureate. Io all of this Belton 
preserved an unmoved, exasperating silence. 

“It's extremely cad, Mr, Disbrowe,” he re- 
marked at last. ‘‘Butallow me to suggest that 
your feelings of frieudship for Mr. Keyeell bave 
carried you away, aud caused you to saake obser- 
vations for which, under other circumstances, I 
shauld expect an apology.” ; 

And having avewerecd Mr. Diebrowe, he rode 
off to Broadmead, where sundry atartliog rumours 
had already been reported. When Mr. Disbrowe 
returned from Eltofis Belton requested to speak 
to him ; and, totally ignoring the painful subject 
of Keysell’s death, announced his intention of 
leaving the farmhouse at the end of the month. 

“It is probable that you may leave even 
sooner,” said Mr. Disbrowe, significantly. 

Meanwhile, the news travelled with the speed 
of lightning that Orpah Disbrowe had jilted 
George Keysell in favour of Lewis Beltov, the 
‘* mud student” at Broadmead, as young fellows 
learning farming are often termed in the country 
districts of Scotland, that the two rivals had met, 
with the result of a fierce encounter, in which 
Keysell was killed. The maid-servant, Abigail, 
aleo unfolded some singular evidence, and in 
proof of her statements the torn suit of clothes 
Belton had worn wher starting for the county 
town was discoverd, heedless!y tossed on & chair 
in his room, 

Az for Belton, he appeared to attach no im- 
portance to the altered looks which greeted him 
on all sides, and wen» whistling about the farm- 
yard at Broadmead if a particularly gay and 
dauntless manner, well awards of the dark 
thoughts harboured against him\ He made no 
effort to escape or save himself, > 

Mrs. Disbrowe believed that no guilty man 
could have pursued his ueus! avocations so 
cheerfully and merrily with suc an awful stain 
upon his conscience, but she dust not reveal 
this article of her faith to any person. 

The Procurator Fiscal (Scottish substitute for 
the English coroner) held an inquest upon the 
body of George Keyeell ; and in consequence of 
the statements of various individuals there made, 
Lewis Belton was taken into custody on charge 
of the wilful murder of George Keysell. 
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To was noted at the time that the dead man’s 
watch, gold chain, and money, were missing, 

The watch was a somewhat singular one, 
being remarkable for its measivenees, and also 

having George Keyeell’s initialy in diamonds 
2 the back, ae 

ome few persons ventured to surmise. that, 
although Belton might have murdered Keysell, 
still it was hardly likely that he would have con- 
descended to steal money and jewellery, 

And while the whole neighbourhood was dis- 
tracted with curiosity concerning the manner in 
which George Keysell had come by his death 
no one knew anything about Orpah Disbrowe, 


CHAPTER VY. 


Sone few weeks later Mr. and Mrs, Disbrowe 
drove to Edinburgh to appear as witnesses againsp 
Lawis Belton. After putting up the horseeand 
trap they took their way to the gloomy pile of 
buildings in the Old Town, near St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, known as the Parliament Houses, 
where Belton was to be tried, 

lr. Disbrowe felt somewhat confused on find. 
ing himself in the great entrance hail, with its 
splendid vaulted roof, stained-glass window and 
numerous historical pictures; but Anna rather 
evjoyed the interest evidently created amongst 
several of the advocates by her pretty face, and, 
in consequence, her spirits rose considerably. She 
and Mr. Drisbrowe waited for several minutes in 
uncertafaty, uati] Tom should catch the eye of 
some advocate who did not seem so everwhelmed 
with a sense of his own importance as did the 
majority of the crowd of black-gowned and grey- 
wigged men marching up and down, 

“The High Court of Jusbticiary,” said the 
person addressed, “ May I inquire if you merely 
wish to enter as a matter of curiosity, or are you 
interested in any case }” 

Mr, Disbrowe explained that he was one of the 
principal witnesses against Belton. 

“Ah! case not called yet. Macer,” addrese- 
ing an individual some paces before him, “ take 
this lady and gentleman to the witness room. 
No trouble—no trouble—pray don’t mention it.” 

To the witness room accordingly they were 
escorted, They remained shut up in company 
with the other witnesses concerned In the trial. 
\tter & brief epace of time had elapsed they heard 
ths loud ringing of a bei), and were informed that 
the proceedings were about to begin. Belton had 
already been placed in the dock, Tom Disbrowe 
gave one searching glance at him, then he leaned 
forward and buried his face in his hands, 

Witness after witness was examined, but Mr, 
Disbrowe paid attention to none of them, not 
even wher the servant Abigail deposed to having 
obesrved Orpah go downstairs at the dead of 
night and let Belton into the house, 

A numbness of soul had taken possession of 
him. All the world knew the story of his sister’s 
frailty ; it did not matter what happened to him 
now; as in a dream he gave his own evidence, 
immediately resuming his former position, while 
Mrs, Disbrowe, with conscious blushes at her 
»wn good looks, and the novelty of the situation, 
answered all the questions put to her in a style 
thoroughly satisfactory to the counsel against 
Belton. 

Presently there was a rustle and stir amongst 
the audience of this drama, the conclusion of 
which held such serious issues to the handsome 
young man in the dock, Some person of im- 
portance was entering the court. 

Mre. Dis»rowe, breathless with excitement, 
touched her husband's eloow. He vouchsafed no 
acknowledgment that be was aware of her in- 
tention, and, feariug lest she had inadvertently 
offended him, she did not repeat the movement, 
Toc Disbrowe was no longer the pleasant, easy- 


tempered man he had once been, The least thing 


annoyed and irritated him, 

Mrs. Disbrowe meant well, but she did not 
guess that bitter self-reproach and deep remorse 
were at the bottom of his moodiness and fits of 
pasaion, 

The mowentary commotion subsided, the 
audience appeared to be waiting with strained 


intentness for the next scone in the play to be 
enacted, : 
“My name is Orpah Disbrowe,” Tom heard 
someone sey, and surely that sweet and trembling 
voice must be that of his sister. 

But how could this thing be? Nota clue had 
been gained to her whereabouts since the memo- 


rable night she announced the breaking-off of her 


engagement with Keysell. 

Vould it, indeed, be Orpah? Disbrowe raised 
his head from his hands and looked ‘up, 

All eyes were riveted upon the woman who 
had inspired such passionate devotion in the 
hearts of two men, . 

At first. sight there did not seem much 
attraction about this girl, who was simply 
dressed in a brown gown, dark fur jacket, and 
a grey bonnet. The women stared at her through 
opera-glasses, as if by that means they could 
divine the secret of the fascination which had 
held George Keysell and Lewis Belton in such 
close and willing bondage, while the men scanned 
her by the aid of eye-glasses, noting each point 
of the tall and graceful figure, much after the 
fashion in which they would have appraised the 
beauties of some favourite dog or horse, 

Possibly she was the most collected individual 
in Court, for her ideas were concentrated on one 
person, and that person was Lewis Belton. He 
regarded her wistfully, and, observing the 
numerous eye-glaeses and lorgnettes levelled to- 
wards her, made a gesture as though to speak, 
then checked himself with an expression of -pro- 
found despair, 

Do what he would Tom Disbrowe cota nob 
help his gaze resting on the pale face of his sister. 
Those who had expected brilliancy of colouring 
must have been disappointed. Orpah was white 
as snow, but the refined contour of her face and 
delicate features had probably never showed to 
greater advantage than in the modest Quaker- 
grey bonnet, set off by the dark richnesa of her 
fur jacket, 

{ have known Mr, Belton about eight or nine 
months,” she proceeded, in answer to the ques- 
tions pub to her by the counsel, ‘'I was engaged 
to Mr. Keysell when Mr. Belton came to Broad- 
mead, I blame myself that I did not speak out 
sooner. I was afraid to do so, although knowing 
that Mr, Keysell was continually pressing me to 
fix our wedding day. I dreaded my brother, and 
I did not want to hurt Mr. Keysell’s feelings. 
George was my brother's greatest friend. Tom 
wished me to marry him because he was a good 
man, and could have given me a comfortable 
home.” 

“When did you last see Mr. Keysell +” 

“The evening before he was found dying in 
the wood. It was at the little bridge not far 
from Broadmead.” 

“ You had gone there to meet Mr. Belton ?” 

“Yes; we had no opportunity for any con- 
versation in the house, By accident I met Mr. 
Keysell instead. I lost my temper, for he had 
been watching me, and ina very unkind way I told 
him I could not marry him. I was so grieved 
afterwards that I was cross with him.” 

‘* And he threatened to kill Mr. Belton?” 

“Yes; and although I entreated him not to, he 
still persisted in his determination.” 

‘“Afcer that you got back to Broadmead, and 
then was the quarrel with your brother, Far 
on towards midnight Mr. Belton returned, The 
maid-eervant deposed that she was awakeved, and, 
fearing burglars, rose and went out into the pas- 
save. An that moment you were going downstairs. 
While you were opening the front door and your 
back was turned, she hid in a space under the 
staircase,” 

"Oh, Heaven! She must have heard every 
syllable we said,” % 

“ Every syllable!” repeated the counsel. 
‘You exclaimed aboud'the blood on Mr. Belton’s 
coatsleeve,” 

‘What am I to say—what am I to say!” 

*©an you swear that this did not bappen ? 
Excuse me, but you must anawer this question, 
Miss Disbrowe. Shall I pat it in another 
form?” 

“T understand it perfectly well, Yes, I did 





speak of what you refer to, and Mr. Belson - ex- 
plained that having to dismoant from his horse, 


owing to the darkness of the he aceiden 
stumbled against a sabing col tee sds cont tt 
are gulicanecasip vad Guilt aiohiatig Wileee 
** Subsequently you wentaway 
in the night, sod the forenoon he rode from 
Ankroft to destroy the scent ” 

“He came with me half-way across the hills 
to Dunge,” she replied. “TIT was ride and he 
walked beside me. Then £ dismoun After- 
wards I etarted for Berwic Edin- 


where Lewis was, but he had told me not to be 
anxious if I did not hear ; and I dared not write 
to my own people to make inquiries, and there 
was no one at Broadmead whom I could trust. 
I have come to save Lewis if I can,”~ 

“ You were engaged to Mr, Bel as well as 


to Mr. Keysell?’ 

**Oh, no!” said Orpah. 

“Not engaged to him!” said the counsel, 
“ Did Belton not intend to marry you?” 

“No,” returned Orpah., ; 

And here it struck Mr, Disbrowe in s 
unpleasant manyer that although when 
with it Orpah had not attempted to deny her 
love for Belton, still.she had never once stated 
that she was.engaged to him. 

“No engagement existed between you and 
Belton ?” reiterated the counsel, 

vs None whatever.” * w 

‘Yot you, a presumably able young 
woman, ies thie man at the small hours of the 
morning into your brother's house, and after- 
wards, from your own confession, went sway 
with him. If you were not engaged to Belton 
and conducted yourself in this way it is plaiv 
that you must have occupied the position of his 
mistress, Waa hot this the case?” 

Orpah turned a shade whiter, and pressed 
her lips tightly together, lacing and unlacing her 
hands nervously, 

Belton gazed appealingly ab her, but she 
kept her eyes persistently fixed upon the ground, 
Excepting on her entrance, she had not allowed 
herself to look at him. : 

The counsel repeated his question with some 
degree of acerbity. An irrepressible murmur 
spread amovg the spectators, 

The men cleared their throats, the women 
pulled their veils over their faces like models of 
propriety. Why did not she answer? Surely she 
could not hesitate on such a matter. Tom Dis- 
browe rose up from his seat, 

* Lot me out, Anna!” he said, huskily. “ The 
air chokes me.” 

But it was impossible for him to force his way 
along, and he was compelled to resume his seat. 
In reality, Orpah had only paused for the space 
of three or four heart beats, 

To Tom Disbrowe and Lewis Belton they 
were three or four eternities of agonising 
doubt and illimitable torture. Would she never 
speak # 

She felt rather than saw that her brother 
wasin court. Perhaps it was chiefly this fact 
which made her hesitate for a short 
She could not but know how much her reply 
roust affect him, understanding ag she 
every turn of his character and every whim of 
his nature, 

“IT inust beg that you do nob occupy the 
time of the court unnecessarily, Miss Disbrowe,” 
said the counsel, sharply, “Were you not Mr. 
Belton’s mistress ?”’ 

“It did not strike me in that light,” she 
answered, without faltering, in a clear and 
ringing voice, the distinct tones of which pene- 
trated to the farthest corner of the building. 

Not a blush touched the pallor of her face. 
She stood perfectly upright atd.composed ; and 
was it fate which made her encounter the 
reproachfal expression of her brother's glance ! 
Sie had admitted everything and denied nothiog 
of the terrible and crushing accusation brought 
against her. : 

“Tom Disbrowe sank forward, a wall of mist 
rising between him and Orpah, The last drop 
of bitterness in hie cup of humiliation bad 





come, 
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“Stop!” eried Lewis Belton, before the 
counsel had time to ask another question. 

“She is my wife |” 


aculated the counsel, blankly. 
** Yes, I am his wife,” ssid Orpab, 
She put up her hand to her neck, and, un- 
fastening ariobon concealed within her jacket, 
brought out a glittering circlet of gold. It was 


a wedding- 

“There is no longer any need to keep the 
promise I got you to make me,” continued Bel- 
ton. “I apologise for having broken the laws of 
the court by speaking; but I could not stand 
hearing my wife spoken to in such terms, know- 
ing bow utterly untrue it was, and how much 
she hes endured for unworthy sake. Tell 
them a!l about our Orpah,” 

“ We have been three months,” said 
Orpah, ia reply to several inte: rogatories of the 
counsel. “The service was performed ab a 
church in the City when I wae viviting some 
friends in London, My husband purposely 
stayed in town’ for the stipulated time, and so 
did I, We were married after banns, and I 
have my ‘ marriage lines’ with me. Lewis told 
me never to part with them.” 

Here she paused, and handed some documents 
to the counsel. 

“The reason my husband wanted our marriage 
kept secret was because he had expectations from 
an uncle who wished him to marry a connection 
of his own. He thought if we could mauage to 
delay the anuouncement until Lewis bad de- 
cided about buying some land in the Australian 
Bush, which he hoped to have done by the new 

ear, that his uncle would forgive ue when 
wis brought me with him to say farewell. We 
trusted to be independent; that’s why we 
thought it would not matter about our weddin 
being known after the land was secured. Lewis 
had a little money of his own, and his uncle was 
going to furnish the’ rest, Of course [ would 
not have done anything to damage his pros- 


‘*Few women would have suffered the mis- 
representations “you have done from your 
brother and every person without making some 
effort to defend themselves,” 

Phi. had promised Lewis,” she zaid simply. 
“ What was the rest of the world to me?” 

Here there was a good deal of applause, on 
which the judge observed that, unless it was 
suppreseed, the court should be cleared at once. 

“This. wi ted piece of uews entirely 
altera the case,” said the counsel. “ Your evi- 
dence is of no further value. You can leave 
the witness-box—Mrs, Belton !” 

No blush had come to her pale face before ; 
but when calied for the first time Mrs. Belton 6 
lov-ly colour spread over her cheeks, and a emile 
lit up her dreamy grey eyes in a manner which 
———s pr infatuation which had dominated 

wosuch different men as George Keysell and 
Lewis Belton, . ‘ 

There were no more witnesses to be called, 
and the remainder of the trial was occupied by 
the speeches of the counsel, aud the summing-up 
of the judge, 

His charge from beginning to end was re- 
markable for its impartiality. While giving due 
weight to the fact that the words of Keyeell’s 
dying breath teatified heavily against Belton, 


he bade the jury to consider well that Keysell’s . 


watch, chain, and money had not been found. 
The watch was not one likely to pass unnoticed, 
as he understood that it bore Keysell’s initials 
on the back in diamonds, 

The question was whether Belton, being 
— for means, had dispoeed of the watch, 
He would have a better chance of converting it 
into cash than a person in an inferior rank, It 
would seem natural enough that » man in his 

tion should possess such a costly article, and 
is velling or pawning it would create no sus- 
picion, 

At the same time, was it in keeping with 
Belton’s character that he would, however 
— be, atoop to rifle the body of his dead 

And it must also be borne in mind that there 
was a hundred: at hie bavkers in 


lying 
Ankroft payable to his’ credit, of which Belton 





was fully cognisant, therefore it could not be 
said that he was in a condition of such desperate 
need. ’ 

After telling the whole story in | masterly 
manner up to the discovery of poor Keysell by 
Daft Jock, the judge directed the jury to give a 
verdict in accordance with their coneciences, and 
the facts befors them. 

The twelve men in whose hands lay the future 
of Lewis Belton retired. Their absence seemed 
the signal for universal conversation. 

People stood up as during the interval between 
the parte at @ concert, and chattered or else sat 
and ate their lunch, occasionally criticising with 
some freedom the personal appearance of the 
9g at the bar and his interesting-looking 

8. 

Belton was changed from the thoughtless, 
pleasure-seeking young fellow who had captivated 
Orpah Disbrowe ; he was thinner and graver, 
aod with the indelible marks of suffering on his 
handsome, manly cotintenance. 

No traces of fear or nervousness, were visible, 
The fire which had leapt into his eyes when the 
counsel for the prosecution was examining Orpah 
on the subject of his relations with her had died 
away, end he leaned back in his seat with an air 
of negligent boredom and careless indiffereyce 
perfectly natural to him, but which always irri- 
tated Mr. Disbrowe, as being the acme: of affec 
tation. 

Orpah was wholly unconscious of how the 
weary minutes «ped away, They went, indeed, 
on heavy, leadeu wings. For all she knew of 
what was going on sround her she might as well 
have been in one of the lonely glens in the wild 
hills near which Broadmead was situated. 

Fiirtations and jokes proceeded within her 
hearing—to these sights and sounds she was alike 
blind and deaf. 

A lull in the buzzing noise warned her that 
something was about to happen. She grew sick 
and dizzy with apprehension, The idle talk was 
stilled, and silence fell upon the carelesa as the 
jurymen took-their seats again. 

Her heart seemed to cease beating, and her 
breath to leave her body, while their names were 
being called over. 

Oh, Heaven ! What would their verdict be? 

*Guiury !” 

Orpah heard nothing more during the rest of 
the proceedings, the voice of the judge pronounc- 
ing the sentence being ouly a hoarse murmur to 
her, At last he stopped, and the crowd began to 
disperse directly. 

She got up becautre everyone else was moving, 
but she could not have told what she was doing. 
Tom Disbrowe came striding towards her. 

**Orpah ! Orpah! I was too hasty,” he cried. 
“Don't despair, dear, come home with us to 
Broadmead, my woman; we'll move heaven and 
earth to get him off He is as innocent as the 
babe unborn,” 

She atared at Disbrowe for an instant, and 
the next moment had fallen at his feet, She had 
fainted. 


CHAPTER VI.. 


"J wisn I could think that you were turning 
your thoughts towards that eternity to which 
you are soclose, Thetimo is short !” said the 
prison chaplain, 

“T know,” replied Belton, quietly, in his soft, 
southern accente, which formed a strong cuntrast 
to the eomewhat agitated and rough tones of the 
chaplain’s voice, “to-morrow morning. Was I 
likely to forget such an appointment *” 

‘* Tt distresses me that you still persish in the 
obstinate denial of being concerned in that unfor- 
tunate man’s death ! From the knowledge I have 
gained of your character during my visite to you 
ican well believe that it wasdone in 8 moment 
of passion, and that you didnot intend to strike 
so deadly a blow, 

Probabiy you received great provocstion; he 
may have taunted you with treachery in seducing 
the affections of his promised wife from him, and 
then in the heat of anger you retaliated. Is it not 
so, my dear young friend? If you would confess + 





this it is‘nob too late to hope for pardon; yea, 
though it is, indeed, the eleventh hour! ” 

* Confess!” echoed Belton, roused out of his 
apparent indifferent apathy, and springing to his 
feet indignantly, “what have I to confess? Iam 
not quite such a contemptible coward as to ateala 
man's sweetheart aud thew kill him afterwards, I 
never touched Keysell !” 

The chapiain only shook his head. He placed 
no confidence in Belton’s assertions. 

In his experience with persons similarly 
situated he found the individual did without 
exception state his innocence, notwithstanding 
the most overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary. 

But the chaplain was more interested in 
Belton than in the general ruv of criminals 
whose last hours it was his melancholy task to 
soothe, 

Belton’s youth, his handsome appearance, his 
paesionate love for his wife, pled in his favour. 
Tben he was better born than the majority of the 
ebaplain’s penitents. ; 

He had received numerous letters from Belton’s 
uncle, an elderly gentleman, well stricken in 
years, beseeching hira vo do what he could for the 
lad, 

His correspondent was too feeble to come to 
Scotland himself, but he had taken care that the 
best legal advice might be secured, ard no ex- 
pense spared. In addition, the young man had 
always treated the chaplain with great polite- 
ness. 

He felt that he should miss Belton, To think 
that by to-morrow evening—-he shuddered, and 
resolved to turn his thoughts away from the 
closing scene which would be enacted within the 
prison walls some twelve hours hence at the 
latest, 

He could only hope that Belton did not hear 
certain hammering and rasping noises which 
struck painfully on his nerves, aud proceeded from 
the men at work in the gloomy prison quadrangle 
upon @ grim piece of carpentry, 

“You don’t believe me?” said Belton, after 
pause. J don’t wonder atit, The evidence is 
completely against me, is it nob? Had I been one 
of the jury I should have returned the same ver- 
dict. Still, you have been very kind to me, and 
I am grateful for your goodness, I wish you 
could be convinced that [ never lifted my hand 
against Keysell. What had Ito gain by doing 
so? =What grudge had I that I should murder 
him in cold blood? He had not injured me, I 
was the successful person, Rather was it for 
him to pub an end to me if there was to be a 
death somewhere. I needn’> go over the whole 
ground; in the circumstances it wouldn’t have 
been honourable for me to have fought, but 
you wouldn’t understand, and you won't believe 
me,” 

TI cannot,” was the hesitating reply, “for 
if you did not kill him, who did! It was not an 
accident ; that was manvifeso, from the nature of 
the injuries, Then the question arises, who in- 
flicted those injuries? Mr. Belton, you must own 
that you are guilty, Surpicion points to no one 
else. More than once you have’ told me that 
Keyseil was most popular in the district, and bad 
not an enemy in the world. Remember, I don’t 
think it was premeditated |” 

“ Well, we won't argue the point,” answered 
Belton. “I have only my word to offer, and 
that proves nothing. At any rate, I shall 
always think—-what was I saying? always think 
-—-Oh! Heaven, it’s such a death! If they 
would but have shot me instead. And 
Orpah i) 

Hietvoice failed him, breaking off into a sob of 
uncontrollable anguish. He rose trom the eeat 
he had Litherto occupied and began walking up 
and down the narrow cei! with hurried and 
irregular steps. The chaplain watched him with 
deep sorrow and commiseration depicted on his 
weather: beaten countenance, 

For a time he attempted no consolation, 
Belton’s grief seeming tuo sacred to be intruded 
upon even by the words of kindly sympathy the 
chaplain was inwardly framing to speak. At last, 
however, hie could no longer remain silent. 

“Poor young man,” be said, laying his hand 
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gently on Belton’s shoulder. “It is grievous to 
perceive the results of an instant’s passion. My 
heart bleeds for you, cud off in the prime of 
life and strength, What a warning! Yet 
repent, and a more glorious existence awaits you. 
Let us petition the Lord.” 

No,” interrupted Belton, “do not pray, at 
least, not just now, I have been very hardly 
dealt with. It would be a mockery for me to 
pray. I am to die for a crime'of which I am 
innocent. I protest against the injustice, and I 
will protest sgainat it with my last breath.” 

** Dare you go out of the world, vot only with 
the guilt of blood upon your soul, but with the 
foulness of a lie upon your lips?” cried the 
chaplain, his compassion changing to wrath at 
the determined obstinacy of the sinner, ‘' Dare 
you deny that you are justly condemned }” 

“I do deny it!” said Belton, very quietly, 
but very emphatically, ‘I cannot prove my 
innocence, still I am confident that in the 
future it will be’ made clear. I do not accuse 
any person of murdering George Keysell. I 
know of no one likely to commit euch au act. 
This death is a mystery which time alone will 
unravel,”’ 

“Look me in the face, Mr. Belton.” 

Belton turned his fair, pleasant countenance 
to the searching gaze of the old man, Not for 
an inetant did Lewis flinch or change colour, 
Certainly he did not wear the aspect of guilt, 
And yet, had he seemed more perturbed the 
chaplain would have been less convinced that, in 
very truth, this well-grown youth, with the 
ipgenuous blue eyes and candid expression, waa, 
indeed, Keysell’s murderer, 

It bad long been a theory of the chaplain’s, 
founded upon experience, that the quiet, self- 
possessed criminals were invariably the most 
hardened and the most difficult to bring to an 
acknowledgment of their sins. This theory was 
receiving farther confirmation in the person of 
Belton ; for there could be no doubt of his guilt. 
The evidence was complete from beginning to 
end, Belton himself admitted that had he been 
on the jury his verdict would have been precisely 
similar. Kven Orpah had believed that some 
fatal encounter had happened between the two 
men. Belton deserved his sad fate. Both the 
Scripture and justice sanctioned the loss of his 
life for the life he had slain, 

Nevertheless, the chaplain mourned for Belton. 
He forgot the terrible stain of blood in the ples- 
santness with which Belton had received his 
ministrations, 

“It's a pity,” he said, as he moved away 
from Belton, rather more convinced than before, 
if possible, of the righteousness of the sentence, 
"it’s a great pity that one so gifted should be 
lost, body and soul. Poor lad! poor lad! [I 
am going home now, but I shall not omit you 
from my prayers. I am a firm believer in the 
efficacy of prayer, and I shall pray that you may 
be brought to a full consclousness of your wicked- 
ness, Good-bye,” 

“Till our next happy meeting?” said Belton, 
smLing. 

“Heaven grant that your heart may be 
softened |”’ said the chaplain solemnly, 

There were tears in the chaplain’s voice if not 
in his eyes as he spoke, Beiton was only a 
hardened criminal, who, to quote his own words, 
was a contemptible coward, having swindled an 
honest man of his sweetheart, and then mur- 
Jered the poor fellow when he naturally called 
him to account for his baseness. Yet the 
chaplain grieved for him as though he had been 
better worthy of commiseration. 

The door of the cell closed behind the chap- 
lain, and Belton, worn out with mental suffer- 
ing, flumg himself down on the bed, As he 
lay back on the hard pillow scenes of the 
past flitted before hie mind. It was odd how he 
kept thivking of old times, long before he knew 
Orpah, He would have given much to silence 
his thoughts, but in this bitter hour, when he 
was abandoned by the world to the stern 
mercies of the law, they ran through his brain 
at their own sweet will, and would not be 
quieted. Was it not a common enough history ! 

Left an orphan when a mere infant, he 
was brought up by his uncle, avd considerably 





spoiled, Then he could not decide what pro- 
fession to enter, and finally determined to be a 
farmer. 

His uncle had chosen a girl for his wife, and 
his opinion did not coincide with the choice ; and 
then had come his arrival at Broadmead. How 
well he recollected the first time he saw Orpab ! 
It was on a soft spring evening, and the black- 
birds were singing in the beech copses close to 
Broadmead. 

He had reached the farmhouse day before he 
was expected, owing to some mistake in the date 
mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Disbrowe were out 
somewhere about the stackyard, and Belton said 
he would walk round, and perhaps find his host, 
After awhile he strolled into the beechwood, 
There were po green leaves on the trees, it was 
too early in the season, only the red dead foliage 
of ‘the last year remained, 

But the smooth, silvery boles of the big beeches 
were streaked with lichen, brown and russet, 
and the bare branches formed a delicate tracery 
of lacework against a pale primrose-tinted sky. 

And coming through the wood in the twilight, 
her hands filled with bunches of golden daff 
was a girl in a dark fur jacket and a blue gown,- 

He remembered the frankness of her x 
and her laughing regret that Mr. Disbrowe was 
out for a walk. ; 

“You muso be Mr. Belton, I think?” she had 
said, and had gone back with him to the howse. 

That was the beginning of Paradise, but his 
Eden was always shadowed by the presence of 
George Keysell and his engagement to Orpah, 

Before he had fairly revealed his love to Orpah 
Belton had realised it as regarded himself, and 
begged his uncle to remove him from Broadmead, 
a petition rejected with some degree of scorn, 
Beiton having been a restless, unsettled character, 

After this he struggled no more against his 
fate, as he termed it, for he was ashamed to own 
bo his uncle that the reason he wished to leave 
Broadmead was because he had lost his heart to 
a girl already engaged to another man. 

Recollections of little incidents in the orchard 
under the pink-and-white apple-blossom on the 
gnarled and morsy trees; of Orpah feeding the 
chickens in the stackyard on early summer 
mornings beside the tawny stacks; of 
playing at tedding hay in the ten-acre lot, when 
the haymakers were having dinner ; he seems to 
smell the scent of the hay and the Dutch clover 
even in that dreary cell. 

What a heaven the regular, quiet existence at 
Broadmead had been! What would he give 
could he turn back the roll of time some few 
months, and be once more at Broadmead with 
Orpah, who——- 

But Belton had fallen asleep, even as he re- 
ae the dead-and-gone delights of happier 

ays. 

The gaslight falls with glaring blaze upon his 
pale, upturned face; the thick, dark eyelashes 
cast a shadow upon his somewhat wasted cheek 
as he lies back upon the pillow, his hands clasped 
together above his head in an attitude of perfect 


repose, 

He is no longer in the prison cell, condemned 
to suffer a terrible and disgraceful death. He is 
free—free as air—and in his dreams he is again 
with Orpah, and they are etanding before the 
altar in the dim old city church where they 
were married. 

Is she not dressed in white, and orange blos- 
soms are placed amongst her dark locks? But 
what is this? The blossoms change into withered 
leaves, and fall sere and dry upon the pavement. 
With that rapidity which seems quite an ordinary 
occurrence in a dream the scene shifts, and he is 
once more walking with Orpah in the beech wood 
at Broadmead. 


(Continued on page 499.) 








THE character of a generation is moulded by 
personal character, 
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“ You will not listen to me, Miss Warner ?” 

“ Why should you urge me to listen wher your 
words but pain me? I am sorry—very sorry, 
but I cannot care for you. Why say mors?” 
Spat, fee. one dock, Baakines Gpeh ONS 

pan t strous eyes, 6 t 
nose, rather low forehead, and full, impetuous 
alg could curve very cruelly at times—as 


now. 

girl, who had rejected his offered love, and 
who stood before him in an attitude of shrinking 
dread, wae very pale and also very beautiful, in a 
sweet flower-like dainty am 

His words startled and repelled 
her as he saw by the shrinking in her eyes and 
‘her deadly pallor, 

His teeth met gratingly as he looked at her, 
and his dark eyes glowed torches of flame, 

*¢ Bat I will say more!” he burst out, 
solcing it dog. of tout saemgaiek 9-tilenas i 
taining it te er bo re) it. 
‘© You do not understand what you have awak- 
ened in my soul, and [ will tell you—a mad, un- 
reasoning idolatry, which turns it from all things 
of earth or Heaven towards you; a feeling as 
resistless as the ocean in ite anger, as much to be 
feared by you. Iam noclod. I will not lay ay 
heart at your feet that you may trampleit! 
will have equal love, or ——” . 

He broks off suddenly and fell on his knees 
before her, his face changing until it was glorified 
by the new soft feeling that had come to the un- 
trained heart of this child of Spain. 

"My love—my queen!” he wh “ for- 
give my wild words! Let me kneel to you; let 
me love you ; let me eee you smiling on me! I 
will give such loveas men seldom give—I give 
you my life! \Let your heart answer never so 
faintly, I will be blest. Love, whisper me a word, 
a smile; leave me my life! I would die, body 
and soul, without you!” 

His voice was like harp chords when the fingers 
of a musician has swept them softly ; his graceful 
form was quivering with emotion ; the lights fell 
redly on his bent, dark head. 

He atill held her band, and had bent his lips 
to it, Their tremulous touch thrilled the gl 
i and a tinge of colour flushed 

ecks, 


*I beg of you—-I command you, Mr. Nosada, 
rise snd end this very painful interview,” she 
said, slowly ; “Iam so sorry you did not know, 
but—I am betrothed !” 

A low cry left the man’s suddenly-livid lips ; 
with one hand he flung the masses of 
his dark hair, which had fallen on his forehead, 
0 daa od aumanasid but he still retained her 
hand. 

“To whom?” 

He asked the question fiercely, his burning 
eyes on her face. . i 

She looked fearlessly back at him, as she an- 


swered : ; 

“ Maurice Rainsforth.” 

The Spaniard said nothing more, but an ex- 
— of cruelty crept over his full red lips ; 

e flung her hand from him, and left the 
room, 

Sibyl Warner sank into a chair, startled and 
half-horrified by the Interview; her even na- 
ture, gentle and sweet, could have no sympathy 
with that fiercely-impetuous one of the man 
who had knelt for her love. She was repelled 
by it ; she shrank from it with something akin 
to 


terror. 

Maurice, her promised husband, her father’s 
ward, had met Antonio Nosada, and liked him ; 
asort of friendship had arisen between the two 
young men, which at last brought.the Spaniard 
to Sibyl’s presence, 

From that first hour of meeting Antonio had 
loved the fair girl with what might — 
termed a mad love, since she could never fail to 
shrink from its force, through her own dainty 
gentleness, even were she heart-free ; but she 
was not so, for she and Maurice had been 

to each other for a twelvemonth, and 





each other devotedly. 
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in the grounds one 


what. 

** Good-evening !” she said, pleasantly, trying 
to epeak with perfect unconcern. “I have been 
watching the day die, aud did not see you 
coming towards me.” 

“The day die!” he repeated, folding his 
arms across his bosom, and standing before her 
with his head thrown back. “I have been 
watching you ; you are my day.” 

A shade of annoyance crossed her fair face, 

You will not say such things to me here- 
after,” she said, coldly. “Pray, allow me to 
pass, Tam goingin; the air hae grown cool.” 

He removed his hat, and passed his hand 
ry over his forehead, She eaw that his face 
was like that of one who has died in agony. A 
sudden fear selzed her, and she attempted to 
glide by him; but he prevented her. Flinging 
aside the hab he had held he caught her sud- 
denly in his arma. 

“He shall not claim youl—you shall be 
mine!” he whispered at her ear, “I have 
fought against this temptation for a week, and 
ft has conquered me. You shall be mine; if 
not in life, in death |” 

She si wildly to free herself ; but her 
strength was but as that of « butterfly. She 
felt that she was lifted from the earth and borne 
rapidly through the clustering shadows, and a 
great fear came over her that she wae in the 
grasp of a madman. 

Not eo ae the faint gleam of 
light from a window of home—her dear old 
heme, She knew she was borne away from it, 
down to the lake, beside which she had stood so 
short a time before, watching the sunset turn its 
“ac meant oan. d f 

e Birugg ly again, and acry of terror 
rang echoing through the evening stiliness, 

—— Come to me |—save 
me !” 

A low laugh floated by her ear; and her face 


was drawn to the breast in which a heart 
was beating with mad irregularity. 
“He anewer your call; he will come ; but 


he will be too late! You are not his now—but 
mine |” 


She heard the words, whispered softly— 
She felt e'pair of to tag her from afar, 

e felt a 0! pressed against 
her cheek ; the vice-like rad oleus her tight- 
ened ; she was lifted higher ; and then there was 
@ floating sensation, a sudden splash, the chill 
contact of the waters, © 

A wordless prayer went up from the girl’s 
young heart, and she knew no more, 

* * 


Lights were about her, and pungent odours, 
and the sounds of hushed voices, when she 
awakened ; the faces of father, mother and lover 
were bending over her anxiously ; she felt dizzy 
and strange, but a t calm was on ber; they 
held something to lips, and she drank it 
like achild ; then sheslumbered once more. 

It was late in the morning when her eyes a 
epg and a sense parts oe ; ~ 
as she lay quiet, watching t siftings 
sunlight that showered through the curtains of 
her window, it all came back to her with a shock 
that made her_spring from her bed with a low 
cry—the strange deathly face of her ye hye 
lover, with his qos flame ; the fear, the cruel 
circling arms; the low bitterness of that taunt- 
ing laugh 5 the overwhelming horror ; the cold 
wash of the waters! 

“Who has saved my life?” she wondered, 
shuddering, 





And then a great pity crept over her for the 
man who had sought her life because she could 
not love him. 

Our hearts are so strange, so uureadable, un- 
reasonable | 

Her mother, entering a few moments later, 
found her oe at her couch, with tears 
flowing down her fair young face. : 

**My darling,” Mrs. Warner said, kneeling 
beside her i ~ ey “you are thanking Heaven 
for your life, t is right, dear child, But 
you must hasten to dress, that you may thank 
Maurice next. He heard you scream—he had 
gone out to look for you—and he took you from 
the lake. Oh, my child, how very near we were 
to loosing you |” 

Sibyl kissed the pale mother-face beni over 


r. 

**I will thank Maurice, mamma,” she said, 
softly ; ‘* but—but the Spaniard—did you know 
what happened? What have they done to him?” 

Mrs. Warner drew her child lovingly to her 


** They have brought him here, Sibyl. He was 
not quite dead, dear, Do not think too harehly 
of him now. Maurice says he has acted strangely 
of idte, We think--we are sure—that he was 
mad, my child.” 

Thegirl shuddered as though a cold wind had 
passed over her, and her face fell forward in her 
hands, 

The mother knew that Sibyl]. was praying voice- 
lessly for the wayward soul of Anionic Nosada 

An hour later, with her hand in that of her 
lover, she stood beside the rigid form of the man 
whose love had conquered him ; and when she 
had told Maurice all, she looked down at the 
white, set face, on which death had Jain such 
calm, and whispered,— 

“ His was such a mad love, dear Maurice ; 
and yet in this hour I could almost find it in 
my heart to wish that he had found me free 
of all other love, that 1 Aer might have 
replied to his, if such had m Heaven's will, 
This is so very ead, Maurice, my darling |” 


coeees 


A PLAIN GIRL. 


CHAPTER XL.—(continued,) 


Tae announcement of Maggie’s engagement 
was, of course, the principal event of the next 
day. It wasa pleasant aud fitting denouement 
to the close of the visit, for in another week 
everyone would have taken their departure, 
leaving the Karslake family (4 ) t@e once more ; 
but this was Monday, and our guests did not take 
their departure till Saturday, I intended to 
depart also, I had played my part. I had done 
even more than could have been expected of me, 
and when the curtain descended I would retire, 

As far as George and I were concerned I had 
not spoken to him since Saturday. It was now 
Monday morning. I went into the library aftor 
breakfast to write a note, and found hir there 


alone, i 

1 bad thought he had gone out with Colonel 
Moore, but I was mistaken. He was sitting with 
his back to me, and’as I came up to the table I 
noticed that he was writing a cheque. He gave 
a little guilty start as I passed round in front of 
him and took my place at the other side, vis.« vis 
to him, for the writing-table was a double one. 

** You ore just the person I wished to see,” he 
said, laying down his pen. “I have something 
very particular to show you.” 

I merely looked.at him in silence, and then 
selected a pen and tock up a sheet of paper. 
Why had he started and covered up that cheque ? 

“y had a letter from your father, or from a 
man who says he is your father, this morning. It 
came from Canada.” 

And what does he say?” I asked, without 
meeting his eyes. ; 

“Oh, he explains everything as you explained 
it ; but it seems to be too strange to be true,” 

*€ Truth is stranger than fiction,” I rejoined. 

“How am I to know that Philip Gem is 











really whet he says,—-is your father? He was 
reported dead years ago.” 

*Grandmamma recognised him as her son. 
That is sufficent for me, at any rate,” I replied, 
in an icy tone. 

** Perhaps you would like, to see his letter? 
He makes very grave charges and gives names. 
If these are well-founded, of course he is one of 
the most ill-fated, cruelly-used men that ever 
was born,” holding out a doubled-up sheet of 
paper without its envelope, which I reached for 
and unfolded, 

At the first glance I saw that it was not from 
my father at all. It was from a woman, but I 
would read every word of it, nevertheless, Here 
I had a weapon to be used against himself un- 
designedly put into my hand by my faithless 


husband, Read it I would, and with all my 
strength. 
“Dear anp Kinp Frisnp,”—said this note— 


“T could not tel! you half my troubles the other 
eveving, and I have had no chance of seeing you 
alone since ; and I must speak to you ona matter 
of vital importance before post-time to-night. 
Alas, it is the old story. Send mea line by my 
meid to say when and where I can see you alone, 
—Yours as ever, 
“Mitty Taory.” 


I think my face must have said a good deal as 
I read over this nice little note twice, and mean- 
while George had discovered his trifling mistake 
and the real letter, 

“This is nop from my father,” I said, ina severe 
tone, handing it back as if it scorched my fingers ; 
“it is from Mrs, Thorn, asking you to make an 
appointment with her.” 

George gave me a quick, comprehensive glance, 
a world of anxious interrogation embodied in it, 

“To is to speak to me on a matter of business 
—nothing else,” as he met my mocking incredulous 
eyes. “You believe me?” he continued, in a 
sharp, imperative tone, 

“Oh, naturally, as you once believed me,” I 
replied, bitterly ; “ and seeing, as you once justly 
remarked, is believing. Believe you!” I sneered, 


“can you doubt it?” 


“*T have reason to think that I was too hasty 
then.” 

“ You have not taken very long to find that out 
—<only two years,” I remarked, with bland bitter- 
ness. 

“It has only occurred to me within the last 
hour—since I got this,” thrusting my father's 
real letter across the desk into my hands, “ Nellie, 
if there is any chance that I have been wrong,” 
his voice faltered as he spoke, ‘1 implore you, 
most solemnly by all you hold sacred, not to act 
a mistake on your side—make matters worse 
than ever. Surely, when now there seems to be 
a little ray of light, you will not extinguish it 
with your own hands? Iam a jealous fellow— 
too jealous! but even the most trusting and 
guileless of men would have done as I did two 
years ago—and what years they have been to me! 
I suppose you never thought of that ?”’ looking 
at me interrogatively, with a sombre face. 

“Oh, yes. I had plenty of food for thinking on 
thet subject. I heard how much you enjoyed 
yourself—that’s what you mean, of course l—of 
how popular you were as side-de-camp, how you 
rode ladies’ horses, how you escorted them here 
and there, how you got up balls and polo matches, 
and how no one knew that you had a wife at 
home,” 

“That is a strange jumble of truth and fiction, 
and a lie that is half the truth is the hardest to 
clear up of ajl.” 

“Then why attemptit? You know the 
French proverb, qui s’exeuse, s'accuse,” and I 
began hor ag my note, as if I considered the sub- 

el . 

‘* The general's aide-de-camp is obliged to take 
part in social festivities—it is one of his duties. I 
was on the committee of entertainment, and 
helped to get up the dances, I ~~ ; and as 
for riding ladies’ horses, I rode Mrs. Thorn's only, 
and that to oblige her husband, who was too 
heavy, and——” 

“ How kind of you! Iam glad to hear youare 
so obliging.” 
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“ Bud F eee that there is no usein talking to you... 
You have got some mad idea into your head—an 
utterly wrong one, I do assure you-—and al! I can 
say is of no avail, Honestly, Nellie, do you sup- 
pose for a moment that I really care two straws 
for Mrs. Thorn? Iam ashamed to put the qves- 
tion into words,” I looked at him steadily, end 
noticed that the colour of his tan was quite 
deepened as he spoke—hbe was almost blushing. 

**T don’t suppose it,” T answered, rising, ‘* I 
know it. It is a meré waste of breath talking in 
chis strain. [FE must go and make arrangements 
for the gipsy tea this afternoon, and meanwhile 
I will leave you in peace, in order that you may 
answer Mrs, Thorn’s note!” 

{ had not been able to pen mine. I felt that 
this last was . shot betwixt wind and water—a 
shot of telling damage, and I did not look back or 
wait for any possible rejoinder as I walked rather 
quickly towards the door, 

* Come back,” said George, imperatively, rising 
io his turn, and pushing his chairaway. “ Do not 
let us have any stabbing of absent people in the 
back whilst Iam here to speak for them.” 

‘*Then what,” I cried, with scarlet cheeks, 

‘do you wich to eay for your friend, Mra. 
Thorn?” 

“ She is my friend, nothing more, nothing less. 
I have had the happiness of being of some service 
to her, and that is all. If you wish to insinuate 
that I ever flirted with her, or she with me, or 
that I have any interest in ber beyond the fact 
thao Lowe her much gratitude for her kind purs- 
ing, your insinuation—excnae the coarse word—is 
alie. Ican understand that you wish to swamp 
my, perhaps, too hasty suspicions by setting up a 
most poisonous and unworthy one on your own 
side; and the wicked tongue cf scandal, ever 
ready to scorch and bite the reputation of any 
woman who is not happy in her married life, has 
thrown Mrs. Thorn to you asa good subject to 
work upon ; and why you should be so jealous of 
me I cannot understand, even if there was any 
truth in your surmises. They say there is no 
jealousy without love,” and he paused, and looked 
at me hard, I was still standing with my back 
to the door, exactly as he had arrested my de 
parture. ‘And you do not love me, I doubt if 
you ever did! I have your word for it, too, that 
now vou detest and despise me,” 

What is the good of all this talk *” I inter- 
rupted, passionately, “Talk, talk, talk—it 
makes me sick. I have deeds that put your talk 
to silence, Give me that letter! If I ama 
jealous woman, with a mind imbued with the 
poisonous cud of suspicion, let me read it now 
aloud to Miranda, Maggie, and Mrs. Travers, to 
Colonel Moore and Captain Jervis, and ask them 
if it is not a pretty effusion for any married man 
to receive? Hand it over if you do not fear 
their verdict, and [ will take their suffrages ; they 
are all now in the morning-rcom. No better 
opportunity will oceur, and I shall let you know 
their opioion as soon as possible, dezend on that,” 

* Youare talking nonsense,” he replied, angrily, 
tearing the identical note to pieces as he spoke, 
“It is @ mere matter of business—-nothing more.” 

“So you say,” 1 answered, with a scoriiful 
ehruz. 

** So T say,” he repeated, with a frown. 

“And I have one thing to say too, When our 
guests disperse on Satarday next I too will go 
away. I do not like the réle of mistress of your 
house. I shall live entirely apart from you in 
future,” and I went out now and closed the door 
behind me, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


I HAVE already aientioned that I hada pair of 
coba—a pair of my own selection—blood chest- 
bute, and no mean handful to drive ; but I had 
plenty of nerve in a carriage. 

I was afraid of nothing so long as I was not on 
the back of one of them, and was rather conceited 
of my two fiery steeds and my fame as a 
chamoteer, 

They were always fresh on » Mouday, and on 
Monday I never took little George out for fear of 
anythiog, as I said to myself, vaguely; they 
pulled very bard, aud they shied, but so far we 





had never had an accident, though we had been 
pretty pear one once or twice, 

George admired the chestnuts, but that was 
all. He thought them unsafe, ‘too much” for 
me, too hard in the mouth, &c., and had not 
unfrequently hinted that it would give him mrch 
pleasure to send them up to Tabtersall’s and get 
me another pair, : 

It was not likely thabh I would listen to this, 
and I took more than once a wicked pleasure in 
encouraging their antics, and noticing George's 
grave, may, more than grave, his very anxious 
face as we dashed up the gravel, and after some 
frantic plunges tore from the door, 

T have said that on Monday they were always 
fresh, from not being out on Sunday ; and on 
this Monday they had not been out since 
Thursday, so they were something quite out of 
the common as I started away with Mrs, Travers 
beside me aud Colone! Moore at my back for the 
acene of our gipsy tea, Beacon Hill, ’ 

We were the last to leave, but we soon over- 
took and passed the little pony-cart containing 
our covers, the Jandau Mrs, Karslake, Miranda 
Mrs, Thorn, and two men, and the dog-cart 
George and Mr. Travers. I passed the latter ata 
strong canter in « cloud of dust, waving my hand, 
and calling out to Mr. Travers that I would “let 
everyone know they were coming,” 

On the whole the cobs bebaved badly, not to 
speak of nearly pulling me over the splash-board, 
They shied and kicked whenever they saw the 
slightest opening for either of their gambola, 

Mrs. Travers was a nervous little creature, 
and sat beside me in trembling silence, with a 
rigid, white face. Never a word she spake, but 
I rattled away to Colonel’ Moore as if 1 was 
quite at my ease, and driving a pair of donkeys— 
and he never “‘let on,” as they say in Ireland, 
that it was otherwise, 

I was not very scrry to arriva at our goal, for 
my arms ached, The whole palm of one of my 
gloves was gone, and my hands were quits blis- 
tered, stiff and raw, but I dissembled, and seb 
about calling the servants to see to the laying of 
the cloth, the boiling of the kettle, and had 
everything in train by the time that the rest of 
the company atrived, ‘There were some out- 
siders, and altogether the party drawn up round 
the table-cloth was a very merry one. 

After tea we all strolled about. There was a 
wood or a hill, and an ivy-clad old ruin, so there 
was something to explore, I walked for a little 
with Maggie, and then seeing Captain Jervis 
hurryivg to overtake us I presently effaced my- 
aelf and fell back alone, 

I looked about. Nearly every Jill had found 
her Jack. Miranda was tite-d-t#e with a dean, 
Colenel Moore with a pretty London girl, George 
with Mrs. Thorn. I saw them all disappear 
towards the wood, and by way of variety I 
resolved to bend my steps towardsthe ruin. No 
one would miss me. I would go and have a look 
over the country from the tower for the very 
last time, I scrambled up the long spiral stairs 
and sat in a kind of big open window, and gave 
reins to my reflections—not very pleasant ones 
as may be imagined, with all my wealth, my 
youth, and---as people were good enough to add 
—my beauty. How utterly wretched [ was. 
Not only had I my father’s blighted life and 
name to think over, my futile attempt to save 
him, my estrangement from George, but the 
sharpest pang of all was what was pressing inco 
my heart now, the agonising tooth of jealousy. 

My reflections were interrupted by hearing 
some one come quickly into the tower, and begin 
to hurry up the broken, crumbling old spiral 
stairs—someone who was evidently looking for 
me, I eaw a head and shoulders presently turn 
the corner—it was George, 

“ Nellie,” he said very eagerly, “I saw you 
come up here, and I want to ask you to let me 
drive you home,” ; 

**You, and why?” folding my. arms akimbo 
and looking as disagreeable as I knew how, 

“Not for the pleasure of your society,” he 
said, with a short laugh, “but because I don’t 
want you to come to grief, Those cobs are much 
too fresh for you—you know thev are !”” 

** And even if they were!” I exclaimed, red- 
dening with anger at the affront to my driving ; 





“don't you think my two arms are better able 
to hold them than your one }” 

“No, indeed | don’t! You don’t suppose I 
have not more strength in one of my arme”— 
feeling bis biceps as he spoke—“ than there is in 
half-a-dozen such as yours? If you think 
wotild rather have someone else, let Jervis drive. 
Moore is a shocking whip. I would not trust 
you with him, Jervis will drive you.” ' 

“Captain Jervis drive me?” I cried, “and 
pray who will drive Maggie? You are reckoning 
without your host,” - 

**OhJ she ay cue yd once in @ we 

** No, no. y should your nerves upset my 
nice neat, little arrangement? I shall go home 
as Icame, Iam nota bit afraid. Who is!”— 
rising and shaking out my skirt, Nas 

‘© Well, Mrs. Travers is, for one. “She declares 
she won’t go another yard be the cobs”. 
and very resolutely—“I am, for another, 
noticed your hand when you were pouring ou 
tea, The palm had all the skin off,” and in 
quite a different. voice—don’n be positive, 
Nellie. Be your own self~just for once, Be 
advised by me.” ', * 

“ What are you thinking of?” I said, sharply. 
“You have taken Jeave of your senses, You are 
mistaking me for aucther, are you not?” 

“I am thinking ‘that you don’t deserve all 
the—— “1 : 2 A 

“ Never mind,” interrupting himself suddenly. 
‘*T am thinking that you are little, George's 
mother, and Ido are wish to see a an orphan 
if I can help it. me along,” taking me firmly 
by the wrist, and leading me down the very 
narrow stone etairs—“ I am to drive you--that 
is settled.” 1 said nothing, bub the moment we 
reached the bottom a groom came hurrying up to 
him with some important message, and I sped 
away down the hill like a lapwing. ~ 

My pawing, prancing chestnuts, and nice, little 
light victoria were already waiting—first in the 
procession of carriages—with their heads set 
towards home, 

“T hear that you would rather go in the 
landau,”’ I called out to Mrs, Travers, as I came 
up; “ but who is coming home with me?” look- 
ing round, “TI assare you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I am a very steady, respectable driver,” 

At this there was a laugh, and to my amaze- 
ment Mrs, Thorn said,— i 

“T have no doubt of it. I can see that 
are a capital whip. I place myself in your hands 
with confidence, Lady Karslake.” 

“Very well,” I assented. ‘ Then let us be off 
at once; these animals hate being kept waiting, 
the flies tease so, If you are quite ready we will 
start.” 

I was very anxious to be off before George 
arrived, and in another three minutes we were 
away, minus Colonel Moore, who had made special 
arrangements for a seat beside his uew friend on 
the homeward journey, 

At first'all went well ; we tore along at a fine 
slashing trot. The chestnute knew that they 
were going home, nothing more, and I let them 
devour the road at their owa sweet will. 

“T’'m so glad to have a té(e-d-téte drive with 
you, Lady Karslake,” said my companion, push- 
ing back her big parasol so as to get closer to. 
face, “I wish to talk to you about your hus 
I cannot tell you how good, how more than kind 
he has been to me,” 

** Don’t,” I cried, in a strange, quick impulse 
—~“don’t; I would rather not hear it.” 

* Bub you ought to,” she reiterated. ‘“ Do not 
be so cold to me, dear Lady Karslake ; I don’t 
deserve it. Surely that ridiculous bit of Murree 
gossip has never reached your ears! h, the 
wicked malice. The utter uncharitableness of 
people’s idle tongues no one knows better than I 
do—I, who attended him when he was so ill, sat 
up with him at nights when he was delirious in 
fever, and listened to his. ravings,.poor fellow, 
that he has no thought for anyone in this world 


but you, That there is a cloud—excuse my 
mentioning such a delicate subject, buy to your 
ear alone there is a cloud, I can, see. Would 
that I could do something to dispel it,” and she 
sighed a héavy sigh. i 

The cobs had been getting rather out of hand 
for the last few minutes, and now made a fear- 
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tu pocdecea, gdbesry If I had hed my 
peta pis tees would have let them alone ; 
but I was not mistress of myself. I was furious 
with what I deemed the lying hypocrigy of the 
woman beside me, the serpent who had stolen 
, aad now offered me her 


frantic seized their bite in their teeth— 
ab least one did, and it was all the same—and 
bolted. 1 at what a pace they flew, and how 


the carriage rock: d creaked, and 
swa ic 


I wae now utterly helpless to control them, | 


They were running, as it were, blind with passion, 
heads down—ventre a terre. 


How singular, how strange ff {should happen 
‘chat we-—she and T—-ahould’ be killed together ! 
I had actually eufficent composurt’to take in this 
view of the matter. saclay , 

We were tearing slong a tolerably straight road, 
and so far had met nothing; but i turned ‘a 
bend I naw a large waggon laden ‘with planke of 
wood direct in our way, in the middle of the road, 
going from us. 

* Take a pull at them, my lady. Keep to the 
hedge ; it’s our only chance,” said a husky voice 
behind me. 

I did pull and tug with might and main, but it 
was quite useless, and too late, I still had my 
wits about me, and said, ere ng Pg into Bn 
cart, ‘‘ Jump—jump into the ,” to Mra. 
Thorn. ns was on that side. There was & kind 
of earthquake, a hammering noise, a cloud of dust, 
a heavy load on me, and that was all I recollected 
ab the time, 

The next thing E was conscious of was a low, 
very stuffy little room, ° I was lying on a bed, and 
someone was stooping over tne ; some other person 
was atanding in the background, and there were 
other vague, misty figures; but the face thab 
was looking down into mine in an agony of 
anguish, if such was ever seen written upon a 
human face, was ’s. 

Ah1 then he would be sorry if I died. There 
was a soothing sense of relief; uay, more than 
that, a wild, fonate sense of satisfaction in 
that conviction flashed through my mind, and 
once more all was a blank. 

The next place I found myself in was my own 
bed at Karslake. How long I had been there I 
did not know. There was a dim light in the 
room from a turned-down lamp, and there was 
someone sitting watching me ; it was Maggie. 

“What is it? Have I been long here?” I 
asked, in a voice that sounded strange to myself. 

“Hush | you must not talk,” saying to me, 
finger on lip, “four days, It was your head, 
dearest ; you are better, We have been in such 
an awful state about you; but, thank goodness, 
that is all over, and no bones were broken.” 

“T feel very stiff,” ‘I said, trying to turn, 

“Yes, no doubt ; and your hand and arm are 
all cut ; but you had a wonderful escape. I'll 
never forget seeing you when you were carried 
into that cottage, I thought you were dead, 
darling, and I’m sure so did George, poor 
fellow |” 

“ And what did he do?” I inquired, eagerly, 

“Do; he went nearly crazy.” 

“‘And Mrs, Thorn? I hepe she was nob 
hurt,” 

“No; just a bad scratching in the hedge, and 
Bates, the groom, a sprained shoulder. You were 
the worst,-you and the cobs, 

" What of them +” 

“Qh, one was killed.there and then, and the 
other won’t be fit for much, and the victoria has 
nothing left but the wheels. You had a marvel- 





lous escape. I'll never forget the look of it all 
when we came up.” 

“T'll try and get up,” I said ; bub the moment 

I moved my head I laid it back again with an in- 
voluntary groan. 

“You are not to get up for days, and you are not 
to talk. Remember you have bad concussion of 
the brain, and must be very quiet.” 

“Havel? I want to see little George,” 

“So you shall to-morrow. I'll bring him in, 
put him in the bed for two minutes, but 
will be all; and now you must close your 

byl aa go tosleep. There isa draught you are 
to ” 


I took the nasty mixture she offered me 
ben ah and presently fell asleep. T was better 

x 7, but my a age was very slow. For a 
whole week I lay feeling my head like lead, and 
my body as if it were bruised all over; and I 
looked, if anything, worse than I felt, according 
to a little hand-glass, and to judge by the very 
ee Kare- 









“Has ¢ me gone away!” I asked the 
latter, as at my becijside, 
BY feeb gorvi A made evo 
ae he | kin com a for 
gh She is still here,” 2 


ae oe faind flush on my cheek 
Bs ‘my surprise at this, She sted 


q a ee 

‘“T would not let her leave ; she was by far the 
most quick-witted and experienced of us all. She 
sat up with you for two nights, I’m sure I don't 
know what L'would have done without her. 
Maggie, poor girl, is more than willing, but she 
has no experience, and she has not the cool, firm 
hands of Mrs, Thorn; and then her terrible 
anxiety, of course, made her rather agitated and 
nervous.” 

“Yes; and, naturally, Mrs, Thorn was quite 
free from any drawbacka of thatkind?” I mur- 
mured, 

‘She, of course, was not like George, or 
Maggie, or me, not being 4 relation, but she wae 
very much concerned, Ican assureyou, By-and- 
by she wishes to see you. There is someone at 
the door now,” she added, going over to it and 
opening about a foot of it; and then there was 
& loug, animated whispering, and she came back 
without closing it, and said, persuasively, “It’s 
George, and he wants to know if he may come in 
even for a moment,” 

I nodded, and in a second George had come in. 
He seemed as if he was quite afraid to look at 
me, and, indeed, I was a spectacle very unlike 
my usual self as I lay back among my pillows, 
my head bandaged up, my eyes hollow and bright 
with fever, and my already thin hand lying out- 
side the counterpane, showing every vein. 

He looked so grave, so desperately unlike him- 
self, so haggard aud anxious, as he came round 
and stood near me, that I mustered up a kind of 
smile, and said,— 

"You see you were quite right, I should have 
taken your advice, the chestuuts were too much 
for me.” 

“ George, T'll give you five minutes and no 
longer, and you sre not to talk loud,” said my 
mother in-law from the door, opening it wide as 
she spoke, and passing out left us by ourselves, 

He seemed unable to speak, sv she might have 
spared her last injunction. Once or twice he 
made an attempt and his voice failed him, but 
his face said everything 

There was euch a world of grief, pity, anxiety 
—-and, was it remorse !—in his eyes, that I was 
touched, and putting out my thin hand aaid, in 
my feeble voice, — 

"George, Lam better, I am not going to die.” 
That glimpse I had had of his face in the cottage, 
too, had shown me very plainly that, in spite of 
all that had come and gone, I was firet with him 
8 \° 
“ Nellie, I kuow that, I hope that, and trust 
you will be spared to me for many years ; but 
what I hava gone through the last few days I 
hope I may never know again; avd I have been 
@ biundering, hot-headed, credulous idiot from 
first to last,” 

Lopened my eyes widely at this, and looked at 
him hard, 





“T have seen your father, he is here, Will not 
that explain all?” . 


CHAPTER XLII. 


As George said these words he stooped and 

my hand, which atill lay passive in his, 

“T believe in everything just as you told me, 
Nell, that night two years ago; but I am afraid 
that my belief comes too late, and that you 
will”—-and he seemed to struggle with some 
word for a moment, “tever—never forgive 
me!” 

His face was very pale, and wore a curiously 
intense expression, . 

** Yes,” I gasped, feeling as if my breath had 
been taken away by some strong wind-——“ yes ; 
but it has come so suddenly now. I will forgive 
you. I—I—aslwayé meant to; bud there is a 
condition,” 

“Name it,” he said, very gravely. 

“You know io sboies iobg ago knights had 
always to prove | sit oWn faith by some great 
deeds of prowess? Generally they had three 
tests, three taska+-] only give syou one exe you 
ever call me wife again, for you know you told 
me you cast me off as such thatday. You will 
have to clear my father’s name, and bring--and 
bring "—I panted, for my breath tame quick and 
short, and I was very weak, and dreadfully agi- 
tated— the other to justice,” 

“T will do my beat,” he said, 4*noty merely 
for your sake alone, and that is, morethan enough 
to epur me to every exertion, buiyfor the sake of 
thav miserable, blightedy half-erazy man. down- 
stairs.” 

“Orazy—no! He is quite sane, His mind {s 
embittered, warped by trouble, that is all. 
Mine,” and my eyes filled with unbidden tears, 
** was going that way, too,” 

“Dearest !” said George, “his mind will re- 
cover ; but it is off its balance now. It was, you 
must see yourself, the plan of a lunatic to send 
you unprotected, and carrying with you the very 
proofa of his guilt, into that man’s power and 
presence, It was simply courting defeat to trust 
such 4 mission to a girl like you instead of to a 
couple of men from Scotland yard.” 

“Then you don’t think that it was my fault 
that it failed ?” 

“No ; it could not have been otherwise, “And 
another mad act was leaving me in the dark. 
That, was ali loss to him and -you, and no gain. 
It was foolish and unmeaning, and the. act of 
utter madness, Then his not at once communi- 
cating with me when I had found you out was 
on the same level, if not.dictated by e brain and 
mind utterly unhinged, There is no other alter- 
native but one, and that neither you nor I would 
accept, namely, that your father’s schemes from 
first to last—his taking you into his confidence, 
binding you religiously to: secrecy even with me, 


making you keep stolen and utterly uucalled-for 


appointments when he could have come to my 
house in open day, and, finally, using you as his 
cat's-paw to explode the mine on Kant—were all 
acts of most unscrupulous and abominable sel- 
fishness,” 

“Oh, no, no, no! 
murmured, faintly. 

« Either that or the other, dearest. Look at 
how. our lives have been nearly ruined and 
dragged down in the wreck of his! But that is 
allover now. I am going to give all my time, 
roy energies, brains, and tnoney to the one burn- 
jug question now. If I had been in the secret 
two years ago this quest would be a far easier 
matter. To seek clues and witnesses after o 
lapse of twenty-two years is like one of the 
labours of Hercules ; but I wil! do my beat. As 
for your father, poor man! twenty years of con- 
viet life and all his troubles have affected his 
mind, there is no doubt of »that. He is sue- 
picious of every one, of even you and me; but 
it wes his desperate anxiety about you, I must 
say, that.at last urged him to come here and 
declare hiwself to me, Hecamesurreptitiously, 
and rapped late at night at the library win- 
dow. 4 let him in, and he was like a man 
quite wild with suspense, I was glad to be 
able to say that you were better, and ther he 


Not that, George!” I 
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MY REFLECTIONS WERE INTERRUPTED BY HEARING SOMEONE COME QUICKLY INTO THE TOWER. 


broke down; and how he sobbed and cried! 
It was heart-breaking. They had told him the 
worst, poor fellow! and ere he went away I 
knew the whole of his story.” 

* And you believe it?” 

** Most certainly I do.” 

** And yet you would not believe me. Oh, 
George !” 

“Ah, Nellie, that was different. You were 
my love, my life, my wife, and I was beside my- 
self with jealousy. Jealousy blinds a man to 
everything else, Hearing the same facte from 
your father’s lips they struck quite differently to 
what they did coming from yours, when I 
thought you were merely inventing them as a 
acreen to shield yourself; and they sounded so 
wildly improbable that I firmly believed, Nelly, 
you had made up the wholestory on the impulse 
of the moment.” , 

" Yes, it did ostensibly sound more like fiction 
than truth; and what do you say now, besides 
believing every word of it?” 

"Only one word more, for I hear my mother 
coming back—be quick and get well. As soon 
as you are able to come downstairs I shall start 
on what may seem a wild-goose chase; but you 
and I know better,” 

‘*My dear George, how you have been talking 
and fatiguing her, and her poor head,” said Mra, 
Karslake, in # tone of tragic protest. ‘ Here, 
you must really go away at once,” giving him a 
little push, ‘or all my good nursing will go for 
nothing. She looks quite flushed, I am very 
sorry 1 listened to you,” thrusting him out of 
the room, 

“T am very glad you did, grandmamma,” I 
said, “* for I feel another person already, and ever 
so much farther on the road to getting quite 
well. George—I do wish you had let him stay, 
has been telling me what has made me very, very 
happy. He believes me at last,” 

Ani I turned my face down on the pillows, 
and wept hysterically ; but I was crying for 


uy suppose he has heard something,” sald the 





old lady, at Jen when I was a little calmer. 
“ Oh, my dear, I hope he has,” 

“ Yes, he has heard all from my father.” 

“ Your father! Mercy onthe child! Is that 
the elderly, grey gentleman that has been here so 
constantly, a Mr. Browne, and so often closeted 
with George?” 

“JT think so. Ishe very grey, with piercing 
dark eyes ?” 

“Exactly, To thiak of it, that such a—but, 
m 

**T know what you are about to say. That 
such a person should come under this roof,” I 
went on ; “ but the truth is that he is as innocent 
az you are, Mrs. Karslake, and his innocence will 
be proved as clear as the noonday yet.” 

“It could not be, my poor child—nobt after 
more than a score of years. Don’t let your mind 
dwell on any such false hopes.” 

I looked at her in silence, and silence is some- 
times more eloquent than speech. Were not all 
my hopes bound up in the clearing of my father’s 
good name! 

‘And now,” she proceeded, in a totally 
different key, ‘I will leave you entirely alone. 
You are to go to sleep. Sleep is most essential 
to your recovery,” stooping over me, and 
giving me « kiss like @ postman’s knock. ‘'It 
makes me very happy, my dear daughter, to hear 
that you and George are friends once more. For 
a long time, I may tell you now—for a long time 
I had more than suspected that he laboured 
under a great mistake, and I have hinted as much 
to him more than once,” 

In another week I had so far recovered as to 
be able to don a tea-gown, and sit up .for half-a- 
day, and soon I was downstairs, My appearance 
there was the signal, as he had promised, of 
George's departure, 

George left ; but before doing s2 he and I had 
a few words alone. He went by the night mail, 
and came into the little drawing-room, where I 
was sitting at the fire, whilst the rest of the 
company were concluding dinner. : 





“T am off, Nellie,” he said, as he came close to 
me, “and no one knows my real errand but 
yourself, I shall not come back without 
= Sone little to tig Meyepuer —_. me 

criminal to 4,” looking down on 
as I sat half-buried in a low chair, wake olla 


me 
su 

‘* Need you ask it, when you know that all 
depends on it, when by your success, or non- 
success, moet of my future happiness. may be 
measured, that by it the future of the Deane 
name must stand or fall? I wish you"— 
struggling to my feet with an effort, for I 
still weak and giddy—" every success.” 

“Then you might, perhaps, give me a kiss, 
—_ as I am going away for an indefinite 
time 1” 

He asked this rather timidly, as if not sure of 
one. 

I would not actually do that; but I held up 
my cheek, and he brushed it with his moustache, 
and went away without another syllable. 

In a few moments later I heard the wheels of 
the dog-cart moving quickly away on the gravel 
sweep outside, 

I had an interview, a téte-d-téte with Mra, Thorn 
that evening also, Maggie and Captain Jervis 
were pretending to sing duets In the larger 
drawing-room, and my mother-in-law was 
chaperoning them, as she considered it was her 
duty to doso, but she was in reality pages f 
sound asleep, with her knitting in her 

I had seen Mrs. Thorn before, I mean since, 
our accident, but only as one of fhe crowd. Now 
she came and sat down close to me, and looked 
at me with a kind of restless eagerness, What 
did she want? What had she to say to me? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LORD KINGSLEY MADE AN EFFORT TO SPEAK, AND FELL TO THE GROUND IN A FIT, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—01-— 
CHAPTER XVIL. 


Ronatp THORNDALE had been a month at 
Kingsley Abbey, and he hated it, Gladly would 
he have gone back to his duties as Mr. Grey’s 
companion-secretary ; but that he knew was 
impossible, His late employer was bound by too 
many ties to Lord Kingsley to oppose his old 
friend. If Ronald left the Abbey against his 
uncle’s wishes he could not expect Mr. Grey to 
reinstate him in his old 

Ronald was conscious of a feeling for his uncle 
which might easily have ripened into affection ; 
he respected and esteemed the Marquis; he 
admired him as a fine picture of an English 
country gentleman; but somehow the barrier 
between the two never diminished. It was as 
though a nameless something prevented them 
from getting any nearer to each other. 

Lord Kingsley treated his heir with kindness 
and consideration, but he never made Ronald 
feel at home with him ; their conversation was 
laboured to a degree, for the Marquis would not 
allude to the past, thinking it would humiliate 
his nephew, and Ronald would not talk of the 
future, lest he should be thought in a hurry for 
his uncle’s death, 

‘Tam disappointed,” said Lord Kingsley, in a 
burst of confidence to his old friend Talbot; ‘*I 
thought John’s son would have had some heart. 
This young fellow is just a cut-and-dried speci- 
men of a moral young man ; he has no vices (or 
he keeps them hidden), but he has nothing to 
attract anyone, I should call him just a colour- 
less nonentity.” 

Mr. Talbot his shoulders, 

“ You don’t give a chance,” 

“Ihave treated him with the utmost gene- 
rosity.” 

The Colonist would not endorse this. 

* Yon ought to have sent William Thorndale 
away before ever his cousin came, Don’t you 





see that having the two here together is maklug 
Ronald pose as Will’s supplanter? Besides, 
Will knows all your tastes, and your wife is 
devoted to him, As I said just now, Ronald has 
never had a chance,” 

“I am sure Will treats him most magnani- 
mously,” 

“There’s nothing to be magnanimous about,” 
returned the other, shortly, ‘ unless you think 
Ronald ought to apologise for being alive! To 
me the matter looks very different. Ronald will 
one day be a powerful nobleman, while his cousin 
is a genteel pauper; therefore it will pay the 
latter to keep in with him.” 

“Talbot, you are ae pager 

“IT don’t think so, I can tell you one or two 
things I have seen here have made my blood 
boil, Why, your niece, Viola Orme, treats Ronald 
as if he were the dirt under her feet.” 

“Viola is down on him; I've noticed it 
myself,” ? 

* Women are kittle-cattle,” quoted Mr. Talbot, 
“Why, I’m told that, in the old days, when you 
wanted Lady Viola to Will, she turned up 
ae nose at him ; now she’s quite wrapped up in 

jim |” 

“She is not,” asserted Lord Kingsley, firmly ; 
‘but Viola always turned to tlie weaker side.” 

“Then, in this case, she should lean to Ronald's, 
for he is practically friendless here, while his 
cousin has at least half-a-dozen staunch par- 
tisans,” 


This conversation set the Marquis thinking. 
After all, had he been quite fair to Ronald } 
After all, had he not listened rather willingly to 
complaints of his defects from Will? Besides, 
instead of being annoyed at the trifling social 
mistakes committed by his heir, he really ought 
to have been thankful that Ronald could “ pass 
muster” so well, seeing the sort of training he 
had received, And then he found his kin 
feelings hardened as he remembered the implied 
confidence that Ronald loved and was once 
engaged to his aay, mg rs niece, Alice Dale, 

“That stampa at once as dishonourable,” 





decided the Marquis, ‘‘ and shows his want of 
breeding. No gentleman would forsake the 
woman he cared for because his fortune happened 
to improve, Now, Ronald owes his start in life, 
his acquaintance with Grey, indeed, “ee 
to this Miss Dale. He ought in common 

to have been faithfal to her.” 

He turned into the library to write a letter, 
and found the room already occupied. His heir 
sat in a big arm-chair by the attentively 
reading a scientific work ; the action was surely 
harmless ; many would have thought it meri- 
torious, but it did not please Lord Kingsley. 

‘*T should have thought you would have been 
out this fine afternoon,” he said, coldly ; “ the 
ice bears well on the lake, and everyone is 
skating |” 

For time had gone on since Ronald’s arrival, 
and it was the middle of November. There 
were still several guests ab the Abbey, though 
many changes had been made in the house-party. 
The frost had set in the week before, and now 
the ice on the lake in the Abbey grounds was in 
fine condition, and at lunch a party had been 
arrauged to skate there. William Thorndale was 
the prime mover in it; but it did not please the 
Marquis that his heir should absent bimeelf, 

Ronald smiled ; his face was very pleasant 
when he smiled. 

“T don’t think I was wanted on the ive, and I 
really was glad to stay indoors, Uncle Edward 
asked me to make him some extracts from this 
book, knowing you would not care to lend him 
such a valuable work to take abroad. 

Ronald never addressed the Kingsleye as 
‘* Uncle” or Aunt,” but, from the day his 
parentage was proved, he had always referred to 
the old savant as “ Uncle Edward,” and seemed 
proud of the connection. 

“You ought to have gone out,” said the 
Marquis, reprovingly, ‘‘and Grey must learn to 
remember you are not his secretary any longer. 
The heir of Kingsley Abbey ought to be a good 
all round sportsman, not a student.” 

Ronald shook his bead. 
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“TY am afraid I care very little for outdoor 
sports, I began too late.” 

“ What do you care for?” suddenly demanded 
the Marquis, “I suppose you have tastes of 
some sort though you keep them hidden away. 
You never seem contented, and yet most people 
would call you s very fortunate young man,” 

Ronald hesitated. He had put aside his book 
as soon as he discovered his uncle wished to talk 
to him. He was thinking thet if it were not 
‘or William Thorndale’s constant interferencs he 
and Lord Kingsley would have understood each 
other better. 

‘© Well,” demanded the peer, in the tone ¢f one 
nob used to wait, “what is wrong with you? 
Grey described you to me asa bright, pleasant 
companion. Your—your mother declared you 
were your father over again; but John was a 
bright, cheerful fellow, full of good humour aud 
high spirits; you seem to me gloomy, and 
taciturn,” 

“I do not mean to be,” sald Ronald, slowly ; 
“but you can hardly understand all the changes 
I have seen,’ 

“Bat they are changes for .the better,” 
declared Lord Kingsley. “Six months ago—if 
I have been informed correctly—you were a ‘a 
clerk out of work, indebted for the very f 
you ate to a step-father you detested. Well, 
Kingeley Abbey must be better than that.” - 

‘*{ have always wanted to thank you;” broke 
in Ronald, “ for sending Mr, Thorn that nioney. 
Nothing could have been such a boon to me 
From the day I heard I was not his son I made 
up my mind that I would never reat until I had 
repaid him every shilling T bad cost him ; but it 
would have been the work of years, and you did 
it at one stroke,” 

Money's rather useful at times,” admitted 
the Marquis ; “but it was very rash of you to 
decide you wonld repay that money, The obli- 
gation would have cramped you for years,” 

“But I should have had the satisfaction of 
having paid it to look forward to, chough it would 
have taken me five or six years,” 

‘And would your fiancée have approved of 
waiting while you paid off this sum, knowing it 
must defer your marriage for several years?” 

Ronald stared at the Marquis, 

" My fianeée! I don’b know what you mean, 
ry lord {’ 

“ Fianeée means the girl or woman to whom 
you sre engaged,” said the Marquis, wilfully 
misunderstanding him, and causing» dull streak 
of red to dye Ronald’s cheek, from shame thao 
his uncle should attribute such ignorance to him, 

“I know that,” he said, simply; ‘but as I 
have never asked anyone to be my wife 1 can 
have no jiancée.” 

‘*T was informed otherwise,” said Lord 
Kingsley. 

Rouald looked so genuinely bewildered that 
his uncie was almost convinced of his integrity, 
but he only said coldly, 

“There are such things as mutual under- 
standings when each party is as much bound as 
though an actual proposal had taken place,” 

“Yer, I have heard of such things; but, 
Lord Kingsley, indeed, you are mistaken. I never 
had a ‘mutual understanding’ with any woman, 
young or old,” 

“Your mother thought otherwiee,” eaid the 
Marquis, stiffly, ‘ and eo did Edward Gray,” 

Ronald looked up with a gesture of relief. 

“Now I understand,” he said, simply; ‘you 
mean my cousin, Alice Dale!” 

“She is nob your cousin.” 

* Not really ; but I shall always feel as if she 
were, You know it was she who recommended 
me to Uacle Edward, and as she took a great 
deal of trouble about it I expect he was de- 
ceived,” 

“ Aod your mother 1” 

Ronald winced. He knew by Lord Kingsley's 
tone that he was not believed. 

** We knew very few. people,” he said, slowly ; 
‘fin the lower middle-class there isn’t much time 
for visiting; but Mra, Dale was my step-father’s 
sister, and so we saw a good deal of her and 
Alice. Alice was quite different from my step- 
sigters, They never got on with her, I think 
Mrs, Dale did not care for Alice to be too intimate 





with them, and I was nearer her age. As 
children and boy and girl we were always paired 
off together; but I am certain never 
thought of me except as a brother, Then she is 
an only child, and her mother has 4 nice little 
income; it would never have done for me to 
think of marrying her. I believe Mrs. Dale 
knew that her brother was always down on me, 
and that ip made her all the kinder to me, know- 
ing I wae not made much of at home, All the 
time I was at school I know my only happy times 
were when I went to tea with Aunt Fanny ; it 
would have seemed like abusing her confidence 


for me to persuade Alice to ise to marry me; 
besides,” he added, simply, “I was never in love 
with her.” 


** Have you seen her since ?”—he paused for a 
word—* since your return to England ?” 

“No. Iwent to the house, but she was cut. 
I saw her mother, and she was a@ kind as ever. 
I really can't make ont,” he added, -in an under 
tone, as though speaking to himself, “how she 
can be Mr. Thorn’s sister.” 

“Then T ani vo take it that you are free,”’ said 
the Marquis, formally, ‘‘ absolutely and entirely 
free from any entanglement?” 

‘Ronald opened his eyes. 

“Tam quite free from any matrimonial en- 
gagement of any kind.” v 

**Don’t twist my words. I said. ‘entangle-, 
ment,’ ” i“ 

*Tan’t it the same?” 

“ Certainly not, Once more, are you free to 
make an alliance worthy of my heir?” 

“T am quite free,” aaid Ronald, simply ; ‘' but 
I never mean to marry, anyone,” 

The Marquis stared at him, 

** Are you mad? Don’tyow know that every 
shilling “Kebave, every acre of the estate is en- 
tailed 1” ie oy 

“T have heard so.” . 

“Then you must kaow that it's your duty to 
raarry, and to marry young. But for believing 
you had this miserable entanglement at Camber- 
well I should have spoken on the subject be- 
fore,” 

Ronald’s face never changed. 

“] shall be sorry to annoy you,” he said, 
gravely ; ‘‘ but my present intention is never to 
marry.” 

“Bat why?” demanded Lord Kingsley; “at 
least I have a right to know your reason.” . 

“T will tell you my reason if you will promise 
me to keep it secret,” 

“Allright, If it’s because you fear no lady 
would forget your past I assure you you are mis- 
taken. Girls enjoy a romantic etory,” 

Ronald shook his head. 

“Ibis not that. My father and mother. both 
thought the world well lost for love, and [ 
think I must have inherited their feelings, for 
nothing would induce me to marry a woman [ 
did not love,” 

Lord Kingsley forgot his dignity, and laughed 
heartily. 

"Is that all?” and helaughed again. “ Well, 
you are only twenty-two, it will be hard if we 
don’t discover a girl you can love among the 
many fair dameels of our acquaintance.” 

“You don’t understand, my lord,” said 
Ronald, hoarsely, “she is found already.” 

“ Bat you said you were free |” 


Perfectly free, She—she is not for me ; only 


having loved her, I wouid rather go unmarried to 
my grave than seek another wife,” 

“ and,” thought the Marquis to himself, in sad 
surpriee, "I really believe he means every word 
he says.” 

He waited a moment, and then askd,— 

“Ta she married }” 

‘© No, my lord, 

“ Rogaged 1” 

“ No,” 

“Then, my good fellow, whab-in the world 
makes you think your case hopeless! She may 
have refused you when you were a city clerk out 
of employment, but shejis not likely to say ‘ no 
to my heir, I confess:I.am sorry, very sorry, 
you cannot bring yourself to marry in your own 
sphere, but if your attachment is as lasting as 
you say, Leuppose I must give way, When did 
you propose to the young lady ?” 


‘ thine! 


———— 

“T have never proposed to her at all, I knew it 
would be hopeless. She has shown me too plainly 
that I am objectionable to her,” 

‘* But now as my heir—~” 

“It wouldn’t make any difference. And you 
are under a mistake my lord; she is a lady.” 

‘A lady! and you met her at Ramasden-road ?” 

‘‘T never met her there, I saw her at the 
West End, driving about with other people, and 
once I spoke to her. Ib was love at first sight 
with me; after that first meeting I swore I 
would getonin the world and make myeelf a 
gentleman for her sake, Well, no thanks to 
myself, my fortunes have c since then, and 
I suppose the world would call me her equal; but 
it is of no use.” 

“It ought to be,” said Lord Kingsley, reflecting. 
“Give me the lady’s name; no doubt my wife 
knows her, or they have some mutual acqueint- 
ance; we will try and invite her here on a visit.” 

Ronald smiled sadly, 

“ She is here already.” 

“ Are you madi”. di ed Lord Kingsley. 
“We have only two. girls staying in the house ; 
Jessy Meredith, who'is engaged to Dolby, and my 
niece, Viola Ornie,” 

“T know.” - 

“ And do you mean me to infer——” 

“You promised. to keep my ” paid 
‘Ronald, “It is just this, that I have loved Lady 
Vib > Se ggya on wbmuth the Royal Academy 
it June.” 

Lord: 


i r looked as though nothing could 
ever Bu again. 
Ata does the kaow it 1” 


‘*Tam certain she’ does not. You must have. 
seen that Lady Viola dislikes and despises me.” 

“T know she is very disagteable sometimes,” 
admitted the Marquis. “ Talbot was saying just 
now that she treated you disgracefully.’ 

Ronald winced. d 

“ She cannot forget that I am not of her world, 
and that I stand in William Thorndale’s place,” 

“For the matter of that,” said the Marquis, 
“ Viola never cared for Will. In the old days, 
when their marriage was my dearest plan, she 
would never listen to him, She's only ‘taken 
him up’ just now beckuse the thinks he’s & bit 
unlucky, I never knew a girl like Viola, her sympa- 
thies are always with the unfortunate.” 

You will keep my secret,” pleaded Ronald. 

**You have my word; Lam notlikely to brea 
it.” , 

“ And, perhaps,” went-on Ronald, a little sadly, 
‘vou would see your way to letting me under- 
take some situation, An idle life does not suit 
me, aud there are reasons why the Abbey is a 
very painfu! place to me.” 

Lord Kingsley shook hia head, 

“You must stay here for the present, or élse 
Will Thorndale may slip back into thinking he 
hag all his old advantages. As my heir there are 
very few situations I should care for you to take. 
What you waut most is ease of manner, and to 
get used to society, and you can acquire both 
here better than anywhere else, As for Viola, 
she and her mother will be wing Lord Ash- 
lyn’s place for Christmas, an then, if you 
like I'll give her a hint that I don’t approve of 
her snubbing you.” 

But Ronald shock his head, 

“J would far rather you did not mention it,” 

** Well, we understand each other better,” 
said the Marquis ; then after a slight pause, “and 
as you do not think the allowance I named aufii- 
cient I will try to increase it,” 

Ronald opened his eyes, 

mein tie ee aan eee 
Kingsley. Mr. Ji me you would proba- 
bly give me five hundred a year, bud I thoug’) 
he was mistaken. I imagined, P be objected to 
a eae bape Pgh og Bae gy oy 

ssi pay me y at ae I re- 
saived from Mr. Grey”. 7? 

The Marquis stared at him, if 

Will is managing ® bib as my agent, 
and be drew mp-a line of ehoguae fer me. to eigy. 
One was your quarter’s allowance, a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, and I gaye it him to hand 
you. At least all the cheques. were left to him 
to transmit to their owners. A day or 
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later he told me that you were not satisfied, and 
hsd expected more.” 

Ronald shook his head, ~_. 

“There must be some mistake, I never had 
the cheque.” 

**Ib was open. Will thought you would like to 
cash it yourself ab the local bank.” 

“T never had a ue from you in my life,” 

“ But it was duly presented and honoured,” 


‘Tt was. not presented by me,” said Ronald, ; 


quietly, “that is all I can tell you, I'll go to 
the bank with 2 yo if you like, Lord Kingsley, 

you if they bave ever seen me 
there before.” ; 

But the shock of the news had been too great. 
Bitterly assured as he already was of Will’s 
lapses from truth, this last blow yet came as a 
surprise to Lord Kingsley, He staggered to his 
feet, tried to speak an indignant denial, but the 
words would not come, and he fell to the ground 
in a fit, while as Ronald pealed the bell furiously 
for help the poor young fellow was miserably 
conscious that appearances were terribly against 
him, and if his uncle did not recover the mar- 
chioness might believe he had had a hand in 
sending her husband to the grave. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Avice Dag satin her mother’s special sanctum, 
with a very troubled look on her usually bright, 
kindly face, for. the girl was in adilemma. A 
secret, not her own, had fallen into her keeping, 
and she could not quite make up her mind 
whether to confide in her mother or act on her 
own responsibily. 

Alice was not “wearing the willow” for 
Ronald Thorn. She had rejoiced honestly and 
heartily at his good fortune, though a stravge 
pang shot through her as she remembered that the 
old happy days of cousinly intimacy could never 
come again. But Alice was essentially womanly, 
ehe had loved Ronald in his poverty with a love 
which, if.i) was nob the master power of her 
nature, was yet fer stronger than the affection 
given even to a brother; but when she found 
that he was Lord Kingeley’s heir she looked the 
future bravely in the face. i 

He had not loved her in the old days, She 
knew quite well his affection for her hud never 
had a Jover’s ardour. ven had it been different, 
had she been actually his fiancée for his sake 
she would have released him now, for in his new 
position ib would be disastrous for him to 
*‘ marry beneath him,” but as it was she bad no 
choice. The severance of their lives was too 
thorough and too complete for the hopes she 
had once cherished nov to be quenched for ever. 

At first the blow was hard enough; bud its very 
suddenness: and force were her best remedy. 
Had there been the faintest chance left of her 
having what had once ‘been her heart’s desire 
Alice might have suffered agonies from suspense 
and the sickness of hope deferred. As ib was, 
that page in her life was closed for ever, and 
being a brave girl, she buried the past in her 
heart, and set herself bravely to gather up the 
fragments of past joys. 

Probably the love given to Ronald would 
soften her nature and make her gentler and more 
pitiful to others,. If in. the future years, when 
time had faded the old dream, she took a hus- 
band, bis wife wculd be all the sweeter for that 
first love, It is not one sudden disappointment 
which sours a woman, IJtis the long drawn out 
suspense of months and years--auspense and un- 
certainty first.as to the man’s love, later on as 
to the time when he can claim her. Love dis- 
appointments do not blight » woman’s life half 
80 badly as the long years of a hopeless engage- 
ment, ending at laat too often in indifference and 
poverty, 

So it was not her own troubles which had 
given Alice Dale’s face that look of anxiety on 
this winter’s;atternoon, but perplexity about a 
friend. She knew quite well that friend was ia 
sorrow and distress; but she could not tell 
whether to try.her best bo remedy these or to 
hold her peace, because her knowledge had not 





come to her quite in a straightforward way. 


It was in July that Mr. and Mrs, North had 
come to be Mra, Dale’s lodgers, and for a little 
time the widow was perfectly satisfied with them, 
even telling Alice it was pleasanter to have a 
pretty young creature like Mrs. North in the 
house than Mr. Grey, who, desirable as he was in 
all other respects, was yet too far above them in 
rank for there to be any question of sociability ; 
and Alice had replied that she should always 
like Mr. Grey best, but she thought the Norths 
very nice people, 

It was a pity when William Thorndale chose 
to represent himeelf as a commercial traveller 
that he had not taken the trouble to get a little 
information respecting his professed calling, for 
when his landlady got on tolerably familiar terme 
with Janet her first question was what “ hcuse” 
her husband represented ; and she then wished 
to know what particular district comprised Mr. 
North’s track—north, south, eaet or west ; aad 
Janet, who was by no means clever, was quite 
cornered, confessing first that she did not’ know 
the name of her husband’s employers, and next 
declaring that he always went to Yorkshire, 

Now, Mrs. Dale was a very shrewd woman, and 
she soon decided that a commercial traveller could 
not confine his journeys to one county ; and, 
next, that there must be something peculiar in a 
man’s history if hie wife did not even know the 
name of the firm he served. One or two other 

roid questions completely exposed Janet's 
ignorance, snd told Mrs. Dale plainly that, what- 
ever he said to the contrary, Mr. North was not 
a commercial traveller. 

She felt vaguely uneasy. She liked the young 
wife extremely, snd if she thought the husband 
rather gave himself airs, she admitted he was 
“quite the gentleman,” and his money was ready 
to the day. Swill her house had a high character 
to maintain, and her daughter was fast growing 
intimate with Mrs. North, so that she wished to 
set the vague fear tormenting her at rest. 

On some points Janetb was as reserved as 
possible, on others she talked freely. She never 
alluded to her own relations or her maiden life, 
but she.did not mind at all expatiating on her 
wedding, and her horror of the fusty church ia 
which she had been married. Mrs. Dale had pot 
much difficulty in identifying the chureh, and 
there the widow went one morning, and on 
paying the usual fee was allowed to inspect the 
register, ‘ 

Sure enough she found the marriage of the 
Norths. It had*been celebrated the very day on 
which they came to her house. 

She found a silver key to uulock the clerk’s 
memory, and he readily told her all he knew. 

* “Stolen wedding !” he repeated, in reply toa 
question, ‘*‘No, ma’am, we never thought so. 
We put it down that Mr. North and Miss Ingleby 
hadn’t any friends they cared to ack; there was 
nothing hurried or secret about it.” 

* And it was legal #” 

“Legal, ma’am! Why they had the Arch- 
bishop’s own license, and paid the fees most 
liberal. . They couldn’t have been made man and 
wife any surer if they'd had a string of catriages 
and the bridesmaids,” 

Mrs. Dale went home satisfied for the time ; 
but as the weeks passed on a new and growing 
cause of uneasiness presented itself. 

Mr, North's absences grew longer and more 
frequent ; while, when at home, the landlady 
could hear the sound of altercations between him 
and his wife ; the poor girl's voice half choked 
by sobs, the man’s angry and unkind. 

“I don’t like it, Alice,” said Mrs. Dale to her 
daughter, ‘“ We never had such goings on here ; 
I’ve half a mind to give them a week's notice.” 

“Please don’t,” pleaded Alice ; ‘‘that poor 
little woman hasn't a friend in London, for she 
told me as much; and if you send her away he 
may put her in cheap, common lodgings where 
they won’t make her comfortable.” 

I will wait alittle,” agreed Mrs. Dale ; “ but, 
Alice, I am sure there’s something wrong. 1 
ae saw & ate so changed as Mr. North ; he 
used to look :he picture of i temper, and now 
be is as black as night,” Jane 

“She told me once he had had a great loss,” 
eaid Alice ; “ perhaps that is it ; and, mother, I 
am sure he keeps her short of money.” 





“Well, they’ve paid punctuaily so far, and I 
don’t suppose losing a few pounds would ruin us; 
it’s not the fear of their money failing makes me 
want to get rid of the Norths.” ‘ 

Then do keep her, mother,’ implored Alice ; 
‘she's so young snd lonely, I can’t bear to think 
of her going out among strangers,” 

-“T like Mrs, North well enough,” admitted 
the widow; “but I’m getting well-nigh to 
detest ber husband,” 

Thie was in October.’. Of course, Janet had 
apoken tle truth in saying her husband had had 
8 lose; it was a heavy loss. when he was no longer 
heir to Kingsley Abbey, and he had not serupied 
to vent his anger and disappointment on his 
innocent wife. 

If he had married Viola now—he told her-— 
the family must have made some provision for 
him, and when Lady Kingsley died Viola would 
have come in for her fortune; now he was just o 
pauper, 

Poor Janet! She did not know the worst, the 
fatel flaw in her marriage which made it possible 
for Will to yet make Viola his lawful wife, 

She did not know of the conspiracy between 
him and his aunt to entrap Lady Viola into a 
marriage she abhorred, and that even now he 
was trading on the girl’s pity, in the hope he 
might yet. win her, All this waa mercifully 
withheld from Janet, but -she bad quite enough 
on ber miad, Will’s visits became rarer and 
rarer, He only stayed a night or two, sometimes 
only @ few hours, and it became increasingly 
difficult for ber to get from him the money ne- 
cessaty to “pay her way.” He openly reproached 
her with the expenee, and told ‘her in hiv present 
circumstances every shilling was an object; but 
when she offered to move into cheaper Jodgings 
he refuse), 

“The woman downstairs would be inquisitive, 
and the whole tale might come out, While 
you're here, part and parcel of her house, she’il 
believe in ue, but if you ever give notice she'll 
turn rusty.” 

*¢ And Will, dear Will, don’t you think that 
now you are no longer Lord Kingsley’s heir we 
might venture to'tell him of our marriage? Now 
your wife won't have to be s grand 'lady he 
may not be angry that you have married for love,” 

“Tt would be madness to tell him,” replied 
Will, ‘Why, he has made up his mind more 

than ever now that I must marry ao heiress, Ho 
eays it’s the only thing left for me to do.” 

The girl-wife sighed. 

“TI wish ‘ight tell him.” 

**You’ve cuanged your tune,” gaid Will, 
brutally ; “ft used to be you ‘didn’t mind any- 
thing so long as you were my wife,’” 

"I didn’t understand then, dear,” she said, 
simply, ‘‘and you are so much awayI do feel 
so lonely,” 

* Nonsense,” returned her husband. “I am 
sure everything here is very nice and comfort- 
able. When you feel dull you can have that girl 
downstairs in to sit with you. You are a great 
deal better off than if you'd done as you 
threatened-—-gone out into the world as a gover- 
ness.” 

“But Will, must things always go on like this? 
Won’t you ever live with me again as, as other 
people do /” 

Will's temper was never of the best, and just 
now bills and disappointments had added con-* 
siderably to its natural acid. 

“Oh, hang it all, Janet, there’s not much 
temptation to make me hang up my hat here. I 
never come buf you treat me to tears or com- 
plaints.” 

“T don’t mean to be discontented, dear,” she 
ssid, wistfuliy ; ‘it’s only sometimes I fancy you 
are getting tired of me,” 

“Then don’t fancy anything of the kind ; just 
be bright and lively, and there will be some 
pleasure in coming here, I hate people who are 
always complaining and think they're ill if their 
finger aches,” 

Janet trembled as she thought of, a certain 
littie secret of her own. 

* People can’t help being ill sometimes, dear,” 
she remarked, eagely. 

“Well, when you feel il), Jenny, drop me a line, 
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and I'll stay away till you're better. I like a 
bright lively little wife I can be proud of.” 

And so she let him leave her with her secret 
untold, How could she tell this husband, who 
hated sick people, and only cared for her when 
she was bright and well, that all illness common 
to wifehood loomed before her, end that in a few 
months’ time there would be a rival to him in her 
heart—-his own child f “ 

Well,” sald Alice Dale, a few days ‘later, 
when she was helping Janet fashion some mys- 
terious little — of marvellous fineness, 
“what did Mr, North say to your wonderful 
news ?” 

*T—I didn’t tell him.” 

Alice opened her eyes, 

"You didn’t tell him! Why, you had’ been 
longing for him to come that you might surprise 
him with the news.” 

Janet blushed. 

“I don’t think men ever care much for very 
young children,”’ she said, slowly, ‘and Will has 
a good deal to bother him just now.” 

“Isn't businese going well?” asked Alice, 
kindly. ‘Has he made any bad debts?” 

To her surprise Janet burst into tears, 

* You mustn’t blame Will,” she said, loyally; 
“he doean’t understand; men don’t, you know ; 
but the living apart like this is makiug me miser- 
able. I look forward for days and days to his 
coming, and then in a trice he is gone. I don’t 
wish to be selfish, but oh, I should like a home of 
my own like other people.” 

“ Of course,” said Alice, ‘‘and if you'd a little 
house It would be an interest for you while Mr. 
North’s away. Of course,” she added, kindly, 
* mother is in no hurry to lose you, but we often 
wonder you don’t take just a tiny little house 
somewhere ; 10 wouldn’t come much dearer than 
these apartments if you did with one servant, 
and you'd feel eo much more at home,” 

Janet shook her head. Full well she knew 
that the dangers of discovery would be enhanced 
if Will posed as a householder, the compilers of 
directories and such things would make inquiries 
into ‘ Mr, North's’ business. 

“I would much rather stay here,” she said 
frankly ; “by ‘a home of my own’ I meant a 
home with Will where he renily lived, you know, 
and was not always away.” 

“ Haven’t you any relations!” asked Alice, 
bluntly, ‘‘ because you might ge’ one of them to 
come and stay with you.” 

‘‘[T have a roother and sister, but they dis- 
owned me nearly a year ago.” 

“ You mean you quarrelled ?” 

“No. They did not like Will, and-———-” 

“Teeos you gave them up for his sake. But 
surely Mr. North ought to send bis relations to 
look ‘after you if it is his fault you are estranged 
from your own. Eas he no parents or sisters ¥” 

‘*He has nobody nearer than the uncle and 
aunt who brought him up.” 

“Well, if they are nice kindly old people it 
would be pleasant for you to know them.” 

**Meknow them!” Janet's grammar became 
involved when she was excited. “ Why, Will 
would never let me see them ; they are very rich 
and grand, much too grand ever to pub up with 
me; we are keeping’ our wedding secret just for 
that.” ° 

* Bat you sald Mr. North was a traveller?” 

"J never did ; he told Mrs. Dale so because 
you see he does ‘ travel,’ so it’s not untrue, and he 
said I had better make out that he was in the 
jewelry because it would be easler to pretend, 
but——oh, Alice,” with a sob, “I ought not to 
have told you; if Mra. Dale knows we have de- 
ceived her she would seud me away, and Will 
would be so dreadfully angry.” 

"Don't fret,” said Alice, kindly ; “ mother 
end I don’t often have secrets, but I won’t tell 
her about your husband unless something happens 
which makes me feel I must. Do you mean that 
Mr, Northis really very rich, and that when he 
leaves you it is not to look for money to keep you 
but just for pleasure }” 

Put in this plain outspoken fashion Will’s con- 
duct indeed sounded heartless. 

‘You mustn’t think evil of him,” said the 
girl-wife ; “ he loves me dearly.” 

“T think he is the most selfish man I ever 


heard of,” said Alice ; “it’s not as though 
were vulgar or uneducated; you are a heaped wo 
pretty everyone would be a of you. He 
ought to you home and introduce you to 
his uncle and aunt.” 

Janet shook her head. 

“ He would beafraid to;even when he was the 
heir he was quitedependent on his uncle, and now 
it is ten times worse ; another nephew whom nu 
one ever heard of has come forward, and he is to 
have everything that was Will’s,” 

A shrewd suspicion seized on Alice, who, of 
course, knew the outlines of Ronald’s history; 
was she listening to a distorted version of that 
history, and was the ‘‘Mr. North” she was be- 
ginning to despise with all her heart his cousin 
William ? 

“ Depend upon it,” she said gravely to Janet, 
“truth is beat, no good ever came of deceit ; the 
right thing would be for you to go to old Mr, 
North, and tell bim you are his nephew's wife.” 

“ He isn’t Mr. North,” said Janet, never dream- 
ing she was giving Alice the key to her secret ; “ he 
is a wealthy nobleman in Yorkshire, and he loves 
Will as if he were his own son.” 

When Alice left her poor little friend she knew 
the truth as perfectly as though Janet had con- 
feesed it, Mr, and Mrs, North had no claim to 
that name, but were really the Honourable Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorndale. Should she tell her mother? 
Interested as they were in Lord Kingsley’s heir, 
was it not their duty to inform the Marquis of 
the treacherous part played in their house by his 
kinsman ?: 

(70 be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Hester snatched her broad hat from the 
mantel-plece, fastened one or two flowers in her 
bright, am rang, Morn, and ran down to the 
carriage where wd Reardon was awaiting her. 
The next instant they were driving along the 
country road, 

A wietful expression came over the beautiful 
face. Her lips smiled at the homage he paid 
her, but a far-away look overspread her features. 

Harry Reardon commented on the beauty of 
the country-side through which they were 
passing; and the blossoming garden that was in 
sight 


The apple-trees and pale lilacs were nodding 
their pink feathery blossoms in the sportive 
breeze ; the sunshine was glinting her fair hair ; 
all nature was breathing an air of sentiment 
around them as they rode away on that never- 
to-be-forgotten day, her beauty and sweetness 
holding him captive. - 

It was well for him that he did nob kiow 
where her thoughts were, for Harry Reardon 
came of a jealous race that brooked no rivals, 
He talked to her gaily; he was in high spirits. 
He had always charmed other girls by bis un- 
affected manner and unflagging gaiety. Hester 
noticed all this at a glance, while her manner 
toward him was demure enough, her bright, 
glowing eyes expressing more than words could 
convey. 

She was eager only upon one subject, and that 
was pertaining to her dress and general appear- 
ance, She asked him for his candid opinion 
regarding her toilet that day, and listened breath- 
leasly to his approval, wondering whether Wynd- 
ham Powis would have the same opinion. of her 
simple toilet, and whether or not it would impress 
him more than Beatrice’s flashy dress, 

They reached the scene of the lawn-party at 
last. It was in a beautiful grove that skirted 
the banks of the river beyond. 

Of all pretty scenes a bright animated lawn- 
party on a golden summer day is perhaps one of 
the most charming; and neither expense nor 
trouble had been spared to make tris day’s 








enjoyment as pleasant as possible, 
They had not been there more than ten 


minutes when Wyndham Powis appeared in t, 
with Beatrice, bright, brilliant and 
at his side. 


chattering 5 

attracted no little amount of attention, 
sad Uesaties coatied bee teh acopdinsae lake 
eyes flashing with undisguised love in their 
depths, and undisputed conquest in her every 


movement. 
Hester saw with a pavg of death-like jealousy, 
which she tried in vain te dispel, that Beatrice’s 


heart had gone out to him, and when her gir?- 
rival ners up {nto his handsome face and 

in her most bewitching manver an expression of 
untold pain crossed Hester’s features, and for a 
moment she wished she had not come there to 
witness their happiness. 

“T must keep out of their sight until I fully 
recover myself, I cannot bear to see them so 
happy. Let me grow calm before they see me,” 
she said to herself, drawing back with a little 
look of disappointment on her face. 

Ib seemed an age since she had risen tiat 
morning, cvol, calm, and self-possessed. She had 
ridden to those green shady woods without a 
thought, save that they would see each othe: 
and pass a happy day, despite the fact that 
Beatrice had gone with him ; but when she saw 
them together, sd-smilingly buoyant and happy, 
her surprise gave way to pain, while her face 
grew colourless, and ‘her voice more tremulous, 
Hester never knew how much she liked him until 
she saw him the companion of another. 

The féte was | most delightful one, The lawn 
surrounded by the blossoming orchard was the 
very place above all others for a day’s enjoy- 
ment. Huge swings were fastened from the 
great boughs, rustic seats were conveniently 
arranged for tired strollers, and different games 
were prepared for those who liked them, 

Hester gon rather ~ a halt che 
ups, but Harry Reardon . 
Scnpenteis into the midst of the merry-makers. 
Their entrance produced quite a sensation among 


them. 

Wyndham Powis and Beatrice had stopped to 
chat with several ladies and their com- 
panions. He loo from one face to 


another till his eyes rested upon Hester’s half- 
averted head ; then a proud smile crossed his 


somewhat embarrassed manner. 
Powis drew a step nearer her, and said, in a rather 
constrained volce,— 

\*T hope you are enjoying yourself, Mies Bray. 
Ib is a pretty, bright, animated scene.” 

Hester's face flushed, but her eyes did nob fall 
before his calm, serene gaze; instead, a wounded 
look flashed in their depths, 

'T am enjoying myeelf very much, thank you,” 
she answered, carelessly, “ The scenery is perfect. 
You came here hours ago to enjoy it.” 

Her answer seemed to puzzle him, and he looked 
at her searchingly for an instant with a half- 


tfielancholy, half-indignant gaze. 


‘You gave no thought to my coming away, 
did you 1” he asked, gravely. 

‘*No; I did not know whether or not you 
were going,” she replied, quickly. “It is two 
whcle days since I have seen you, and I was quite 
ata loss to know what were your arrangements 
for this party.” 

What was he to say—what to understand ? 

Hester was as unconscious asa child of what 
her words implied ; she knew no more of the 
full import of their meaning than a bird does of 
its own song as it heedlessly out ite plaint. 

** Can I hope to have a little chat with you, if 
occasion presents itself some time to-day?” he 
asked, 

Unfortunately, just at that Instant, Beatrice, 
who had been laughing and with Harry 
Reardon, to show Wyndham Powis that she could 
have plenty of admirers. if ‘she chose, came 
brightly to the side of her escort, and taking his 
arm within her own, she moved him adroltly 
away, thus separa’ him from Hester, before 
she could frame a reply. 

Tt seemed to Hester that he was always willing 
to be spirited away from her, and that he made 
no effort to remain near her, as he could have 
done had he so cared, 
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Hester looked as she felt, quite embarrassed ; 
and there was nothing for it but to mingle in the 
gay throng with Harry Reardon, who never for 
an instant wearled in his attentions and solicita- 
tious for her enjoyment. * 

“Leb ae @ stroll to nome of the young 
ladies that we know, and I will leave you with 
them for a short time,” said Harry, ‘‘ while I see 
about getting some refreshments for you.” 

"Tam sure you are very good,” said Hester, 
“'T think I will while“&away the time quietly 
chatting with Miss Burton until you return, Mr. 
Reardon.” 

An inetano later he bad left the ladies to- 
gether and was threading his way towards the 
refreshment-tent, ansious, if possible, to get 
Hester some luncheon before the rush began. 

“There are some very happy couples here,” 
said Miss Burton, looking round her. ‘‘ Look } 
what a eo picture, Mise Bray, that young 
lady in bright cream and white costume, an 
her handsome, devoted lover, who has not left 
her side once to-day.” 

Hester looked up with sudden misgiving, and 
saw Wyndham Powis attentively watching Bea- 
trice, a world of seeming devotion in his shining 
eyes, which were bent upon her upturned features. 

A sudden chill came over Hester as she 
watched them through a slight opening in the 
trees, and her face grew pale as she gazed like 
one fascinated and with breathlese interest upon 
the “ happy lovers,” as everyone was calling them. 

Hester drew a deep breath, but remained silent, 

She would have given much not to have an- 
swered Miss Burton’s well-meant remarks. She 
drew a deep breath and remained silent for s 
second, which seemed the length of eternity to 


the [ 

“Have you nob heard of their betrothal?” 
pursued Miss Burton, warnily. 

Hester was compelled to speak, for Miss Bur- 
ton’s eyes sought hers with an inquiry in 
them that would not be baffled. ' 

“ Are —are — they — engaged?” she asked 
slowly. ‘I had not heard of it before.” 

1£ Miss Burton had been more shrewd she 
would have detected a ring of sorrow in the 
young girl’s voice that would have betrayed un- 
usual interest in it, 

‘Yes: one or two of her intimate girl friends 
told meso, Hehas proposed to her to-day, I 
hear, and her friends are not sure whether or nob 
she will accept him.” 

There was an expression of unbounded surprise 
in Hester’s eyes that gave her a h unted look. 

** There are others who have admired Beatrice’s 
beautiful face,” she went on; ‘* but this is her 
first engagement, they say. No other young 
man has so truly loved her, or wanted to marry 
her, so [ presume Lord Wyndham Powis will 
carry off the palm, for beauty is the highest gift 
that could win such a young man for a husband ; 
don’t you think so, Miss Bray? ” 

“* Ah, no! not by any means, Misa Burton,” 
returned Hester, spiriteily. “ He has much too 
good sense, I should think, to iet beauty alone 
influense his choice in matrimony. That would 
be a cruel reason,” 

Ah! how strange all the surroundings seemed 
to Hester after that! It seemed to her that she 
was living in a different world, that all the sun- 
shine around her was blotted out, that the flowers 
had lost their fragrance, that everything bright 
and sweet had died out of their lives. 

If she could only look away in some other di- 
rection where she would not see them! But the 
lovely tear-wet eyes and sweet, wistful face 
a incapable of looking in any other direc- 

on. 


Hester told herself over and over again that 
she never knew until then that life could be so 
empty and drear to her without him. Had she 
never met him then she would never have known 
what parting would be with Wyndham Powis. 


ee eee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Hair an hour passed, and the two young 
la dies were still talking, and looking at Wynd- 
ham Powis and Beatrice. 

It seemed to Hester but a few moments since 








she had heard the startling news of their en- 
gagement, and yet what a change had been 
wrought in her in that time! 

Quite euddenly, and almost unconsciously, the 
whole world had changed for her ; her life had 
grown desolate, 

Despite the brilliancy of the lawn-party that 
surrounded her Hester was seized with a sense 
of chill and loneliness, of uvrealised wishes, of 
on hopes—a sense of the emptiness of all 

pgs. 

Hester felt as though the air throbbed. Her 
heart beat fast, her hands trembled, All the 
rest of the world had fallen from her, and she 
stood alone, 

With anxious eyes she looked at Harry 
Reardon, who was rapidly advancing toward her, 
his arms heavily laden with sppetising refresh- 
ments, 

She made « desperate effort to rouse herself 
from the curious, desolate-like feeling that was 
gradually mastering her. : 

A calm came over her, and she looked up 
slowly at him, 

“You must be hungry. Did you think I had 
left you, and had gone to town for these things ?” 
he acked, with a short laugh, 

Suddenly he stood still before her, and his 
laughter died away. 

She looked at him, 

**Why do you look so grave, Hester?” he 
asked, with deep consideration, 

The girl was about to deny it, but she thought 
that an evasive answer would be more proper. 

“Am I grave? Well, you have noticed more 
than others have done, I am afraid that [ tire 
easily of these scenes ; but I am glad that you 
enjoy the day so well,” 

He shuddered a little at the thought that 
sweet Hester had grown weary, for he had 
detected the disappointed look on her features, 
and he wondered if he had left anything undone 
that might have pleased her—anything that 
might have added to her comfort and enjoy- 
ment, 

His heart was moved to its very depths at the 
thought. 

" You look tired,” he said. “Sit down here, 
and I will get something for you to eat.” 

: ong sprung past him with a forced little 
aug 

“T shall begin to spread the repast for you and 
Mies Burton, who ia to join us, at once,” she 
ealled lightly. ‘*For my part, I am anyvhing 
but hungry; but I trust the rest of you have 
good appetites, I will soon see.” 

He never forgot the graceful little figure trip- 
ping about and arranging the sumptuous repast 
that had been brought under the shade of the 
low, blossoming boughs, 

There were large green leaves, which served 
inetead of dainty plates, filled with rowa of ripe- 
red strawberries, golden peaches, bunches of 
purple grapes, botbles of sparkling soda, and 
thin, tempting sandwiches, with cake and bis- 
sooo be ps she —_ a = little basket 
she 80 thoug y provi . 

Harry Reardon watched in amazement and 
0 the white, slender fingers arranging the 
vianda, 

“Why, Hester, this is fit fora king!” he said 
as he sab down on the greensward to enjoy the 


| feast. 


** Do you like it?” she asked. 

"TI should be difficult to please if I did not, 
Certainly Ido. You will find me thoroughly ap- 
preciative, believe me. You may rely upon it, 
besides that, wherever you are 4 shal! be more 
than content; the least exertion that you make 
will seem dearer to me than avy the other young 
ladies do here at this picnic.” 

Hester made no reply. Honest as were the 
words spoken by this manly fellow they had jarred 
upon her, in spite of his adoring, frank, out- 
spoken manner. 

She looked at him with earnest eyes—so earnest 
that he wondered a little. 

“T fear I have perplesed you somehow,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘I feet that I have said some- 
thing that has not met with your approval, and 
I sbvuld never like anything of that sort to 
occur.’ 





. 


The sweet red lips moved nervously, yet they 
ena faintly and assured him that he was mis- 
taken. 

He forgot the passing cloud in the dining and 
merry-making. 

Gradually a silence fell around them. 

* Whenever you are tired of these festivities do 
not be afraid to tell me so, and we will go home,” 
said Harry Reardon, solicitously. 

“ Perhaps we had better start soon, I feel tired, 
and have a slight headache,” admitted the girl. 
“ But I do not wieh to spoil your enjoyment by 
asking you to oy wd me,” 

“Tt is no sacrifice for me to leave this place,” 
he answered, quickly. ‘There is no one here, 
outside of our own party, in whom I am particu- 
larly interested ; so, if it pleases you, we may as 
well go at once.” 

Then, without a moment's delay, they started 
for the carriage, and were soon bowling along the 
quiet country road in the direction of her home, 
where Hester told herself she could breathe more 
freely, out of sight of Wyndhsm Powis and 
Beatrice. 

Harry Reardon was glad when they arrived at 
Hester's door, for he believed she had come away 
from the bright scene of gaicty to chat a livtle 
while with him in the cool rose-trellised porch, 

Bat, contrary to his expectations, Hester 
thanked him, in her sweet, tle way, for his 
kindness to her that day ; and after extending to 
him an invitation to visit her again, they ex- 
changed ‘* good-byes,” and he went on his way 
hoping that the joyousness of that day might 
never be effaced from his memory. 

Hester crossed the threshold of her home. with 
lagging footsteps anda heavy heart. ‘The shock 
of what she had seen and heard that duy was too 
much for her, She crept up noiselessly to her 
room, entered it, and sunk down tremblingly on 
her couch, her fair face growing alarmingly 
pale. 

“T must Jearn to forget them both,” she told 
herself, ‘He is madly in love with her, and was 
only amused at my simple, old-fashioned ways. 
It is no wonder he worships Beatrice with all 
soul, and has no heart for any other girl, I was 
mad to thivk that he ever bestowed a moment's 
thought on np,” sighed Hester.” ‘' What a won- 
drously lovely creature Beatrice is, compared with 
plain, quiet little me! She wins a complete vic- 
tory over everything on which she sets her heart. 
She has made up her mind that she is the right- 
ful heiress to this beautful home, and she ix sure 
to succeed in convincing others, I is useless for 
me to stand in her way. I may just as well yield 
any chance of my right to her superior sway. 
Yes ; I will give Beatrice the disputed place, and 
go quietly back to my old peaceful home, and 
once more resume the simple, useful life in which 
I have been brought up.” 

Meanwhile, Beatrice, knowing that Hester had 
lost all charms for the festival and had gone 
home, grew tired of remaining in that fairy 
bower longer, where she had been the observed 
of all observers. 

Wyndham Powls had been appointed as referee 
in an archery game, and he had found Beatrice a 
seat under a shady elm-tree a few yards distant, 
where she could look on without being disturbed 
by anyone. 

He had not been gone more than a quarter of 
an hour before she heard footsteps approaching 
from the thick clump of trees beyond. 

& first the proud beauty did not deign to look 
around her, and not until she had au intuition 
that some person was regarding he with a steady, 
fixed gaze would ehe burn her regal head around 
to see who it was, 

She shuddered as her gaze rested upon an old, 
bent-over, gypsyish-looking woman, whose pierc- 
ing bright eyes were fastened intently upon her 
with a world of eager curiosity in their depths, 
The woman’s garments were coarse and ill-fitting, 
and they were worn nearly threadbare. 

What could she be doing in this assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen ! Beatrice asked herself. 

As soon as her monientary scare had subsided, 
Beatrice found her voice, and called out in a 
haughty, supercilious tone : 

* Begone, you miserable, forsaken old beggar 
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What business have you in such a place as this 
I say ” 

“Ha, ha, ha! that’s pretty good, my proud, 
impudent mise, Don’t fly so high, you imperti- 
nentupstarh! It won't be lovg before you will 
find that baughry pride levelled in the dust, and 
you will bea broken lily.” 

“ How dare you use such wicked insinuations 
to me, the heiress of —-—” 

“Spop ! say nob another word to me, J com- 
mand you, girl!” thundered the woman, authori- 
tatively, in a strange, ominous tone, which 
Beatrice, wilful, haughty, and unapproachable as 
she had always beep, was unaccountably forced 
te obey 

A stranger would have noticed sb the first 
glance the remarkable likeness which Beatrice 
bore tothe poorly clad stranger who had s*esumed 
such authority over the proud, impericus beauty, 

For the first time in her life Beatrice suffered 
herself to comply with the command given her, 
and almost without being aware of it, the girl 
drew nearer to the intruder. 

“Took full and straight into my face,” she 
said, ‘and pay strict attention to every- word thao 
fatle from wy lips, and I will tel! you my story. 
I don’t euppore there is much confidence or sym- 
pathy between us as yet, but we will like each 
other better when we understand the past, which 
will rule the future destiny of us both.” ; 

A presentiment came to Beatrice as she sat 
there dismayed, humbled, and in fear and trem- 
bling of what that disclosure was to be, Oh, if 
anything startling were to happen, her prospects 
would be dashed, ruined for ever, her dream of 
wealth, luxury, and happiness would be over, 


CHAPTER XY. 

Tue strarge woman looked at Meatrice with 
gleaming eyes, which opened to their widest ex- 
tent 

She saw no signs of nervousness in her. The 
girl had recovered herself, She seemed perfectly 
welf-;,caseaced end mistress of the sitttion. 

“The posttion you are occupyingtip a painful 
ove upplemebted the woman} knowingly. 
“There is a great change coming to you that will 
affect you diferently from what you have ever 
innsgined in your most thoughtful moments ; but 
it ie a thousand pities that you stand iv such an 
unsafe position, You are the victim of an unfor- 
tunate mistake, ae you will find ous to your 
sorrow when I have finished my narrative.” 

The woman's prophetic words jarred upon 
Beatrice’s sensitive nature, and she cried out im- 
periously : 

“Tam not atallanxious to hear your evil croak- 
ings. To save your life I would vot believe a word 
that you would tell me, so be gone at once. I 
will not submit to the degradation of listening to 
you. If! wish for some one to converse and 
counsel with it will be one in my own station 
if you persist in annoying me you will see that I 
am fully capable of summoning help and having 
you taken care of.” 

The cold, calculating words, as they fell from 
the giri’s lips, startled the woman beside her for 
an instant. 

She drew herself up to her full height, and 
answered in & quick, agitated tone,— 

“So you turn from me before you know who I 
am, do you? You defy we, and believe yourself 
a high born, well-connected, independent lady, 
too good by far for me to dare to speak to—eh ? 
Mind you, girl, you have wronged me by your 
haughty pride ; but that pride will be levelled in 
the lust at my feet if you do not heed me. I 
know your doom, and I will tell you what it is 
on one condition. No one but you could wring 
this confession from my lips, which holds such 
myeterions doings that they will concern all your 
after life.” 

The words which the woman uttered so signi- 
ficantly touched the proud, haughty beauty 
sitting there more than she would ever have 
acknowledged, 

“ Heed her warning |” she fancied some subtle 
instinct was telling her. She fancied the urgent 





whisper was re-echoed from every tree and branch 
around her, 

Beatrice turned towards her deliberately and 
looked the woman in the face. 

“If my last triumph has come, I may as well 
hear of it,” she said. “I know just what you 
are going to sey, To-morrow the dark waves of 
poverty will rise and engulf me, and the world 
will hear no more of Beatrice, the proud, beau- 
tiful creature who was to be heiress of one of the 
finest estates in the country, but soon to be 
dethroned,” 

‘No one knows anything about your being de- 
throned but me, The past need never be men- 
tioned after to-day. Tere is no human being 
who will be any wiser if I choose to keep the 
secre> which I shall disclose to you only. J am 
inclined to think fortune was not blind when she 
chose you for a lady of title and wealth, and there 
is no one living who would rejoice in your future 
success more than I would. [ am most certainly 
nearest of kin to you. I have given up my whole 
life for you, never enjoying one moment's happi- 
ness while away from you, selling my soul for the 
birthright that is nearly yours to-day. You will 
be mine in the end, I have said to myself through- 
out all these long years, and that is all I care 
for 1’ 

‘* Let me hear all in as few words as possible,” 
faltered the girl, in a desolate voice, ** The world 
has been false to me; another stroke will not 
matter much.” 

Beatrice raised her proud, regal head erect in 
a stately fashion, a bitter smile on her lips, and 
listened to what would have been any other girl’s 
death-kneil, with a compoeure that was seldom 
equalled, save for the burning flush that dyed 
ber cheeks, her whole energy bent upon one 
object ; not to give up her purpose, or yield her 
high position, if human power could avert it. 

“JT am « penniless wanderer to-day,” she 
began, “ but once I was a person fit to receive 
the confidence and compenionship of ladies far 
above me in rank and station, Nay, I wil! speak 
plainer. Iam Mary Seymour, your mother, who 
was supposed to have thrown herself into an old 
well after your birth.” 

Many a girl would have been driven mad by 
such a shock ; but inatesd, the hot flush in her 
face died out, leaving it deathly pale, 

Tne proud girl bent her head and listened 
closely with bated breath and hands clasped 
tightly together. She strained her ears to catch 
every word that was said; ber eyes weve filled 
with horror, which she could not conceal, 

“In the very first hour in which you were born 
T conceived the brilliant idea of exchanging places 
with that of the titled infant heiress who lay 
beeide you. No one saw me, No one knew which 
child was entitled to luxury and al! that life holds 
dear. Mine may as well have riches as poverty, 
I told myself; and so you have been highly 
educated—~yes, raised with a golden spoon in 
your mouth—while I have never ceased to keep 
@ secret watch op your every movement, It was 
a daring plot for me to execute, but [I saw that 
you were well cared for before I slipped away to 
take up my lonely life among strangers—to toil 
and wait patiently unvil some day when wealth 
and title should be all your own,” 

“ What proof have I that your story is true ?”’ 
interposed Beatrice, coldly, 

“A proof you cannot deny the existence of,” 
she auswered, quickly, “There ie a slight mark 
on your left elbow—a tiny strawberry-shaped 
one ; you will find it there,” 

A look of sharp despair crossed the wilful girl’s 
face ; a war of passion and disgust for the poor 
old friendless mother who stood before her filled 
her soul, 

In the girl’s cold calculating heart. there was 
no wave of pity for the creature who had sold 
her soul in order that she might be.reared in the 
lap of luxury. 

‘* Someone has told you of this slight birth- 
mark, as you call it, and you have made up the 
story you have just told me; but you shall not 
cloud my life, base usurper that you are!” 

“] wonder if sin brings its own punishment ? 
Itseems to have done so with me. Why, my 
own child, who has been raised so grandly, turns 
out to be the most unkind and cruel girl I could 





everhave runacross, Heaven forgive you, 
Beatrice, as they call you, for I never can. Lifa 
would have been different for us both if I had but 
curbed your fiery nature into subjection years 
ago. It fs time now for me to assert my autho. 
rity, and aseert it I will forthwith,” 

Beatrice’s heart stood still with undefined 
apprehension, ‘ 

“You may rest well to-night, bub on the 
morrow I will take up my stand at the house 
that shelters your proud head, and, cry out that 
Iam your mother, and that I can prove it before 
all the world, if need be.” 

“Woman”—she tried to ** mother,” but 
the word died on the girl’s ashen Jips—“ia the 
name of Heaven what do you mean ? You allow 
my hopes to be raised in one moment, the next 
you dash them more cruelly than death.” ~ 

**T have cause to be severe with you, you are 
so flery-ternpered, and you feel yourself so much 
above me, your own flesh and biood mother, be- 
cause fortune has dealthard with me, knowing I 
have no one else in ‘the world but you to 
depend on when your hopes are alt 
realised, your happiness complete. No— no 
my cold, soulless girl, you cannot evade me-thus. 
I should have some claim on your mercy for the 
relationship I bear you, if nothing else. If you 
try any of your finéJady aire on a hapless, needy 
creature, such as ] am, I will fell thas pride to 
the dust, I repeat,” 

“Tf T have been unkind, or cold, or cruel to 
you, pray overlook it,” Beatrice humbled horself 
to say, affecting a contrite mood, which calmed 
the agitated woman wonderfully. “ What do 
you want me to say or do for you! You know 
my position is a perilous one, if, as you aay, you 
know all. At present I have nothing in the 
world I can claim; if my future goes along 
eraoothly, my life will be a joyful one, much to 
be envied by other girlie.” ; 

“You are looking out for yourself, as Iam glad 
to know, and I must look out for myself, or no 
oue else will.” 

“ Name your wishes, and I will grant them if 
in my power, even though it costs me my life. It 
matters little now,” 

* As soon as you gain the inheritanee you have 
sep your heart upon winning you must make the 
best provision for me. I must be kept like a 
lady, with a fine home, servants, carriages, and 
alt that makes life dear. If you will promise 
me that—but I will require your oath—then we 
part friends, You will nob see me uatil the hour 
of your triumph.” 

A horrified expression crossed Beatrice’s face 
as she finished. She shivered with sickening 
apprehension, and she answered, tremulously,— 

“T promise—I swear to do as you wish. Let 
ts part now,” 

An instant after the strange woman had gone, 
leaving her daughter in a wildly chaotic state 
of mind, 

* Farewell life, beauty, hope, and love,” she 
murmured, wearily. “Am Imad or dreaming? 
The web is woven tightly around me, There is 
no way of escape as long as she lives. Ha! if 


| she could but be got rid of, by fair means or 


foul, then I could breathe freely ! I will never 
let her share my honours—never! [ wili crush 
her life first. Yes, she must be got rid of at any 
cost, I could not bear to see her face ; it would 
haunt me io my days of splendour, If she wero 
dead my troubles would be over.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wusn the games had drawn to a close 
Wyndbam Powis came to her, and said, anx- 
iously,— 

“ Beatrice, I was afraid you would become tired. 
It was a tedious hour for me, -How did you 
manage to pass the time ?’ 

Shes saw the shadow of a dark headMbert before 
her. For an insfant she did not have courage 
sufficient to raise her eyes, knowing that she was 
about to look upon the face that was to hold al! 
the light of heaven and earth for her. She did 
ook up slowly at last, and he wondered at the 

hange that had come over her face. 
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'*] tried to amuse myself by looking on at a 
distance, never jege. hg A eyes off you until you 
came at last,” she in a musical voice that 
did not express her feelings. 

“T have never known ga to go off 80 
successfully as this game,” he answered, laugh- 
ingly. .‘‘ That accounts for it; you were wishing 
me success a8 you watched, is day will be a 
pleasant memory to us both in days to come, do 
you not think so, Beatrice 1” 

The girl sen pre aloud at his enthusiasm. 
Wyndham Powis started back at the harsh, un- 
natura! sound of her voice, 

“T may as well’own that I am tired,” she raid, 
adeing the startled look on his face. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that I have been making myeelf amiable ever 
since ten o'clock this morning, and I have grown 
a little weary, I suppose, just now. I will try 
and recover my spirits, now that you are here,” 

Perhaps we had better go soon, if that is the 
case, @ will see your girl friends, if you like, 
end we can go whenever you please afterwards, 
Your pleasure is mine, remember.” 

“TI think it will be best to take your advice,” 
she said, gratefully, a faint flush dyeiog her face. 

She took his arm, and they soon joined one 
group after another of merry friends, chatting 
and exchanging compliments and future wishes to 
meet each other again, until the sunset hour was 
very near at hand, 

Beatrice’s one wish then and there was to appear 
most brilliant, so that everyone would remember 
and speak of her at her best whenever they met 
Wyndham Powis in the future, 

With Beatrice to will was to Jo, She called 
al! ber magnificent courage into action, She 
resolutely trampled under foot all remembrance 
of that most unpleasant ioterview between her 
newly - found mother and herself; she re- 
membered only that it might be her last appear- 
ance with the handsome young heir; any day 
pa crash might come that would mean ruin to 

er. 

How different life would be for her if the barrier 
were only removed, if she were his wife, and 
heirees to the great domain she would sell her soul 
to gain. 

In the gleaming of the river beyond, io the fire 
of the ecarlet geraniume, she eaw the face of the 
stranger who had broken in upon her dreams oi 
love and wealth with such cruel results. 

The golden light of the eunshine seemed to 
dazzle her while she stood surrounded by gay 
friends, and strange messages seemed to be wafted 
to her on the summer breeze. 

Beatrice made a desperate effort aud aroused 
herself from the curious trance-like feciing that 
was gradually mastering her. 

‘** How long can I control myself?” thought 
Beatrice. “I feel burning tears close to my eyes, 
and Tam sure I cannot keep them back much 
longer, There is a burning pain at my heart, and 
I must be alone, that I may weep it away.” 

She talked spiritedly, however, to the young 
gentlemen and ladies gathered round her, The 
grace, the perfection of all her movements were 
marvellous, 

One and all were charmed by her. She had 
never been more brilliant, Her brief anecdotes, 
her repartee, her sparkling sallies, were repeated 
from one to the other in days following. Her 
beautiful face grew brighter, more radiant, every 
minute, She cast a spell around them all. 

There were men in that group who thought that 
to win one smile from her they would go through 
any ordeal, 

As the bugz of ® rose and seemed to float 
around her, she smiled bitterly to herself, saying 
repeatedly,— 

“To may be my last triumph! To-morrow the 
dark waves of poverty may rise and ingulf me, 
and the world will mo longer bow at the feet of 
Beatrice, the imperious queen of hearts, as they 
callme, The thought is too bitter—I dare not 
think of.it!” eried the unhappy girl, despairingly. 
“T cannot give up all, I have been so happy, I 
have loved my life so well, I cannot— Heaven help 
me !—I cannot give this up!” 

Beatrice stood, 1, bright and charming, 
until the signified that they were about to 


take thi e, her gay words never falter- 
ing ; then she drew nearer Wyndham, and her 
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hot, tired eyes wandered down the road, reminding 


+ hina of her wish to go, 


“ We will start ab once,” be said, considerately. 
Some of our neighbours are just taking their 
departure, The air is cool and refreshing now. 
I will return for you directly, Beatrice.” 

A great hush, a great calm, came over her, ash 
started off for their conveyance, ° 

“He will be mine in the end,” she thought. 
“ He is ali I care for.” 

A sudden irapulse came over her to throw her- 
self into his arms and tell him all. He was so 
noble, he of all others might be able to console 
and comfort her, 

But no, no, it would not do. She set her foot 
resolutely upon the impulse, Tals night should 
pass over without her secret being known—she 
would never reveal it. It would be betver for her 
to die, she told herself, 

‘‘He must be greatly attached to me,” she 
thought. “Ihave never seen a man more de- 
voted,” 

A moment later Wyndham Powis stood wait- 
ing for her with the carriage, He gently assisted 
herin, and they drove off in the golden sunset, 
the wind stirring the odorous roses by the way- 
side. A silence strange and deep fell over Wynd- 
ham Powis and his companion. 

The cool air refreshed Beatrice. It seemed to 
drive away the fever that burned on her face and 
in her heart. 

The fair prospect around her, those gardens, 
the rich woodlands, the fertile meadows, the grand 
old parka, could ebe leave them, this earthly para- 
dise, and go out into the world, poor and uncared 
for} No, a thousand times no | 

(To be continued), 








THE LAST SONG. 
—20:— 


Tue thrush gay sailing through the hazy mist 
That wrapped the purple autumn afternoon 

Said to his heart, ‘‘ Sing high, to heaven’s gate, 
For evening and home-coming falleth soon ! ” 


And some faint shadow spake unto his soul, 

‘“* It might be the last song—therefore sing well.” 
According the sweet melody was one of joy, 

But the faint shadow followed as it fell. 


And over hill and brake and waving tree, 
Through the oncreeping dusk he sped his wing 
To where, within the covert of the lea, 

He thought to find his loved one listening. 


But listening no more for her sweetheart’s voice 
‘The vines are trampled and the nest is torn, 
And she lies silent under dewy leaves, 

The shadow told him true—the home is gone, 


And the bird, looking to the darkling sky 
Where the first stars are gemming heaven’s floor, 
Knows that his work is done, that on the wing 
Or in the greenwood tree he sings no more, 








THE origin of the phrase “A little bird told 
me,” is traced to a passage in Ecclesiastes, 
which reade: “A bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 
the matter.” In the old Basque legends a little 
bird is introduced which tells the truth. The 
sisters had deceived the king by assuring him 
that his first child was a cat, the second a 
dog, and his third a bear; but the bird told 
him the truth—the first two were caughters, 
and the third a son, 

Om is now used on warships for partially 
heating the boilers. This is one of the most 
notable departures from the modern methods 
of producing heat in boilers for many years, 
and if it proves the sucesss anticipated in will 
probably be used by every nation possessing a 
fleet of war vessels, The new oil is a product 
of the distillation of lignite, and is dark brown 
in colour, the flame being very bright and abso, 
lutely smokeless, Ite heating power is declared 
to be greatly superior to coal, and its cost about 
the same. 





TOM DISBROWE’S VINDICATION. 


—10— 


(Continued from page 488.) 

Once more he sees her advancing slong the 
woodland glade, the yellow daffodils in her hands 
—once more he hears. the blackbird sing from the 
bough where it intends epending the night— 
once more he notices that Orpah wears a dark 
fur jacket, only, in addition, she has on the grey 
bonnet he remembers at the trial, 

How pleasant to rest his weary head on her 
shoulder, although it is merely in imagination, 
and feel her warm kisses on his parched lips ! 
Would that he might never stir from that gentle 
embrace | 

Hark! she speaks to him, and, while she does 
so, he marvels that her volce sounds ao cheerful, 

“ Lewis, Lowis! awake, darling! ” 

*Orpah!” he murmured, 

It was only a dream, but eo real was id to Bel- 
ton that he opened his eyes and rubbed them 
vigorously. The cell seemed full of people. 
‘There was the governor of the prison, the chap- 
lain, and Thomas Dishrowe. Some one was 
bending over him, 

Ae Belton became! more accustomed to the 
brilliance of the gaslight he perceived that it 
was Orpah who was holding him in her arms— 
Orpah attired in her dark sealskin jacket and 
grey bounet—Orpah with a face of radiant joy 
and delight, Ib was as though she bad come to 
him straight out of Heaven. 

Belton forgot all about the newly-dug grave 
which was waiting for him in the prison-yard 
below,— forgot that his days were well-vigh 
ended asa tale that is told—-forgot the misery 
and torture of the past in the rapiure of sceing 
Orpeh again. 

He stumbledito his feet, and caught his wife to 
his breast. The unexpected bliss choked his 
utterance, and for “a long moment time had 
vanished,” 

A glow of intense happiness came over the 
young man—death would soon.cut «hort the 
threads of his life; but even in that unknown 
world to which he was so swiftly hurrying he 
must preserve the sweet remembrance of this 
last meeting with Orpah. 

Presently, however, his eyes rested inquiringly 
on the chaplain and the other members of the 
little group. He understood all; the iron had 
entered his soul—he relapsed into hopeleas resig- 
nation. i 

“Teit time?” heasked. “I am quite ready; 
only I must say it is a needless piece of cruelty 
to have brovght my wife here,” 

No, no, Lewis,” began Orpaa. ‘I want to 
tell ——” 

“You are free, Belton!” interrupted Mr. Dis- 
browe. “I am going to tell him. Why, it doesn’t 
make any impression on you! Don’t you com- 
prehend ? Listen while I shout in your ear, You 
are at liberty. It’s all right.” 

“The Lord has granted the prayers of His 
servants, and your innocence is proyed. Give 
Heaven the glory, and never doubt ite merey 
again,” said the chaplain. 

A deadly whiteness overspread Belton's face 
aloud singing surged in his ears. Had it not 
been for Orpah he must have fallen. The re- 
action after the fearful strain upon hia nerves 
during the last three weeks was overwhelming, 

“ Don’t be. afraid, Mrs, Belton,” continued the 
chaplain. “Your busband has been taken so 
suddenly, it is not astovishing he is a bik over- 
come. The best cure will be to relate the story, 
He is still dazed aud bewildered,” 

“T ought to be the person to explain matters, 
as I was the person most active in getting evidence 
against Mr. Belton,” said Disbrowe, “ Well, ou 
Monday [ went to Broadmead to look after things 
a little, for farming does not thrive usless 
the master is always on the spot, One of the 
shepherds whom 1 wanted to speak to was away 
in a shieling on the hillside near the Stone of 
Doom. Sol started off to find him, A tremen- 
dously thick mist, came on and | got lost, bub 
after awhile the fog cleared off, and I found that 
I was not very far distant from my destination. 

“The shieling ig about a hundred yards from 
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the Stone of Doom.. You know the place, Bel- 
ton, and a splendid rabbit-warren close by. The 
stone is an immense size, They ssy that formerly 
captives taken in battle used to be:killed there, 
I was knocked up with my wanderings among 
the long heather, and sat down to rest a little by 
the big stone. Some minutes later I was as- 
tounded to see a man come déut of the atone, 
but I recoliected there was a large cave, or rather 
recessin it, He had his back to me. 

“IT got up to see who it was, and what he was 
doing. He was holding something bright and 
shining in his hand, and was so much interested 
that he did not notice my drawing neare., When 
I was close to his shoulder I eaw it was a gold 
watch set with diamonds. I knew it directly. 

“*Hullo!’ I exclaimed, ‘where did you get 
that watch?’ 

“The man turned round, and I recognised 
Daft Jock, the half-witted pedler. He brought 
us the news about poor Keysel], and, to be sure, 
if I had not been prejudiced against you I should 
have thought the state of his clothes—all torn and 
bloody——moet suspicious. 

“Where did you get that watch?’ I asked 
again. 

“The only answer he gave was to put the 
watch In his pocket, and before I had the slightest 
notice of what was coming he contrived to sli 
round, and, attacking me from behind, brought 
me to the ground with great force, He had the 
advantage of me in being the aggressor, and hav- 
ing in the first Instance got me under him. After 
s tough struggle I felt he had the hest of it. 

“My head swam round from th® effect of the 
blow that felled me to the ground. I could 
hardly breathe ; a horrible sickness overpowered 
me, and my eyes grew dim. 

"Daft Jock bent over me, a black-thorn stick 
on which he used to carry his pack raised in the 
air ready to finish me off. I don’t know what 
inspired me at that moment to ask Daft Jock a 
question. 

“ * Was thiehow you killed poor Keysell!’ I 
said, 
> a glanced wildly at kn, and dropped the 
stick. 

“* How did you guess that?’ he exclaimed, in 
& mysterious and awe-struck whisper. 

“* Why did you kill him!’ Ll repeated. ‘He 
never did you any harm.” 

“* Dinna speak sae loud, or they'll hear you. 
He turned me out and wouldn’t lev me bide at 
Eltofts one cold winter's night, when the snow 
was deep, deep, deep; and I had to wander 
amongst the drifts till morning.’ 

“ T always let you stay at Broadmead,’ eid I. 

*** Yes, yes, ye did! It’s not sae easy to kill 
you as Keysell. He put mei’ the snow, but I 
made him lie all night in the wet, and the wind, 
ard the dark, and try how he liked having no bed 
to sleep in! I thought nothing o’ coming in be- 
hind him and felling him with two or three 
knocks o’ my stick here, Riso, Mr. Disbrowe, 
rise to your feet!’ he cried with instinctive cun- 
ning, ‘ here’s the shepherd, and there’s nae saying 
what he might think to see me holding the stick 
over your head.’ 

** During our struggle the watch with the dia- 
mond initials, as well as some sovereigns, had 
fallen from Daft Jock’s pocket on the ground. 

*** That'll be poor Mr. Keysell’s watch,’ said 
the shepherd, pointing to the faitials ‘G. K.’ em- 
blazoned in diamonds on the back. ‘ This is the 
secret of Jock’s having so much money. We 
couldn’t comprehend it, for he gave up selling 
things about the country, and yet had always 
plenty of the needful. Hoots, Jock, don’t cry 
that way like a baby.’ 

‘‘ Between us we managed to get him along to 
Broadmead, where I /eft him in charge of the 
shepherd, while I rode into Ankroft to relate all 
the circumstances to the Procurator Fiscal. He 
considered that the evidence was sufficient to 

clear you if the time when Daft Jock quitted 
Broadmead could be discovered. After some 
conversation the fiscal accompanied me to Broad- 
roead, I had forgotten Daft Jock’s request to 
eleep in the barn until this encounter with him 
brought a fresh chain of ideas to my mind re- 
garding Keyeell’s murderer, It wes proved at 
the trial that. poor George never went back to 


Eltofte after leaving it on that fatal errand to 
Broadmead and watching O at the bridge. 

“ You declared that to the best of your know- 

you met Keysell at this same spot about 

ten o’clock at night? Well, on Jock’s pockets 

examined several letters from Orpah to 

pes by were found, in addition to some money, 

the seals he used to wear at his watch, 

"Jock was and taciturn, but by a 
great emount g and promising that 
nothing should be done to injure him we elicited 
the following facts,— 

“Tt appears that Keysell had a dislike to 
Daft Jock because,on the last occasion he 
allowed him to sleep at Eltofts, several stacks 
went on fire in the cornyard, The night before 
the murder Daft Jock, notwithstanding this, 
had taken up his quarters in the barn at Eltofts. 
Keysell happened to look in, and, finding him 
throwing a lighted match amongst some straw, 
ordered him off at once. Daft Jock was filled 
with intentions of revenge, and only too, soon 
found an opportunity. 

“ After settling himself comfortably at Broad- 
mead he remained there the best of the 
night. He rose between four and five in the 
m , intending to go to Ankroft. When he 
got to the little bridge he discerned, by the dim 
and indistinct light, a man Jeaning over the para- 
pet talking to himself, No doubt can exist that 
it was George Keysell, half distracted with grief 
and jealousy. He had spent the lonely hours at 
the place where he had parted with Orpab. Ah! 
my poor friend, perhaps it is best he died, a1 he 
could not marry her he loved, Hearing Daft 
Jock’s heavy steps he looked round and spoke 
to him. Evidently he knew him quite well, 
although it was pretty dark. 

“* What are you up to now?’ he said, ‘Have 
you been setting any more stacks on fire?’ 

“ Full of vindictive feelings before, Jock only 
needed this stinging remark to stir him into un- 
governable rage. 

“ Without more ado he set to work with his big 
stick until Keysell dropped helplessly at his feet. 

“ Jock was somewhat frightened, and carried 
the poor fellow over the low stone dyke into the 
wood, where he placed him under the pine-tree. 

“Daft Jock’s giving the information himself 
effectually diverted suspicions which might have 
been awakened. 

“The stick he took to the cottage of a poor 
woman. He borrowed a hatchet from her and 
chopped the instrument of his revenge in two. 

“One part was covered with blood and a tuft 
of hair ; this he hid in her pile of wood behind 
the cottage. The piece of stick was there dis- 
covered, The woman had not thought anything 
was wrong; at any rate, all she would admit 
was that she did not wish to get herself into 
trouble by speaking of this act of Daft Jock’s. 

“The time elapsing between the murder and 
the announcement is thus accounted for. It is 
proved that Keysell was seen alive, and in his 
usual health, several hours after she had left 
him, which fully establishes the truth of your 
statement. 

“These particulars were forwarded to the 
Home Secretary a week ago, and the answer was 
only received this evening. And now, Belton, 
will you forgive my injustice towards you, and 
shake hands} Let bygones be bygones!” 

Tom Disbrowe extended his hand, and Belton 
grasped it cordially. 

“Here is the Queen’s pardon,” said the 
governor of the prison. “It must be read 
aloud ; and then, Mr, Belton, I will not detain 
you further.” 

As the last sentence was read, and the sound 
of the governor's voice died away, a silence fell 
upon the group of persons assembled in the cell. 
Perhaps they all felt the solemuity of the occasion, 
Orpah was the firet to speak. ; 

“ Shall we go, Lewis!” she asked. 

“ Wherever you choose to lead me I will fol- 
low,” said Belton, smiling, and placing his arm 
fondly round his wife's waist. 

And in another minute Orpah and Belton, 
with Tom Disbrowe, had passed beyond the 
dismal portals of the prison, and stood outside 





in the starlight. 
[rHE END.] 
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FAOETIA. 


Waen your wife falls asleep by the fire, take 
the tongs and poker, 

Waar five letters form a sentence of for- 
giveness? Ixqqu | 

Howso: “Why don’t you take a wife, old 
man!” Cumso: “Her husband might object.” 

Guzst (com ingly): ‘‘ This bill of fare is 
all in French.” Waiter (reaseuringly): “ Nivir 
you moind that, sur, the cook is Oirish.” 

% purnt child dreads de fire,” said Mr. 
Cohen. “ Vy for?” inquired * Vosen’t 
he insured, or vouldn’t de gompany pay!” 

‘Ou, what a flatterer you are to tell her 
she speaks French without the least accent.” 
“Why, of course, deat — without the least 
Freach accent !” 

Avice: ‘What brought about this serious 
trouble between Percy and his sweetheart?” 
Kate: “Nothing: only he thought a quarrel 
was cheaper than Christmas presents,” 

Jennie: ‘*I didn’t realise how short he was 
until I heard what Miss Pinkerly said about him.” 
Vera: “What was that?” ‘She said he was 
every inch a gentleman,” 

Sue : “ And now, Charlie, I suppose to-morrow 
you will haveto speak to papa about thie.” He: 
“Yes, dearest, I suppose I must.” (After a 
pause): ‘* Has your father a telephone?” 

A story is told of a child witness in an Irish 
court who was asked by the judge: ‘* If you 
took a false oath, what would happen to you!” 
He hesitated, and at last said: “ Isuppose I 
wouldn’t get my expinses.” 

“Don't you think that Bender is a terrible 
bigot?” ‘Bigot? No, indeed. What put 
that into your head } I never knew Bender to 
disagree with me either in religion or politics. 
Why, he is the fairest man going.” 

Mrs, Keepick: ‘It is quite the style at wed- 
ding celebrations to have subdued organ-music,” 
Mr, Keedick: ‘‘ That is a step in the right di- 

ti I der if piano-music cannot be 
subdued in some way ?” 

Proressor : “ What is the difference between 
idealism and realism?” Girton Girl: “ Ideal- 
ism is when you contemplate matrimony.” 
“Yes j,, and realism i” ‘You get that after- 





Hussanp (contemplating a purchase): “I 
like those Gladstone bags.” Wife: “So do I. 
Isn’t he a wonderful old man to find time to 
invent things like that?” 

" Horatio,” said the professor’s wife, ‘I don’t 
believe that you heard a word that I've said, 
and here I’ve been talking for half an hour.” 


“Well,” said the pondering professor, “ who 
would believe it? You seem just as fresh as 
when you started,” 


Famity Frrenp : “I congratulate you, my 
dear sir, on the marriage of your daughter. I see 
you are ually getting all the girls off your 
hands.” Old Goldbrand: ‘“ Off my hands—yes ; 
but the worst of it is, I have to keep all their~ 
husbands on their feet.” 

Mrs. Nuis: “What do you think? Our 
Willie has taken the first prize in his class at 
college.” Mrs, Trills: ‘‘How delighted you 
must be! I know just how proud you feel, 
because I myself have experienced it. My French 
poodle took the first prize at the bench show.” 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed the first nighter at 
the theatre ; ‘‘thi@ is a remarkable era in the 
drama!” ‘' Very,” replied the manager. “I 
am told that your burlesque prima douna earns’ 
a hundred pounds a week?” “No,” replied the 
manager with a sigh, ‘‘you are misinformed. 
She doesn’t earn it, but she gets it.” 

Smati Boy (who has been patiently watching 
his sister and her company for half an hour) : 
‘*Mr. Sooner, I wish you’d pop the question to 
Bella,” Bella: “Bobby, you naughty boy, 
how dare you make such a remark.” Bobby 
(sulkily): “ Well, anyway, if he did ma said 
you'd jump at the chance, and I want to see you 
jump.” 





A LITTLE boy was advised by his father to use | 
illustrations in his converse whenever they should 
occur to him, ‘ For,” continued the parent, 
"there is no more forcible way of conveying or 
impressing your meaning.” Shortly after the | 
boy was being lectured on generosity, “ It’s’) 


better to give than to receive, Johnny—far 
better.” “Illustrate it, papa. I think I shall 
understand it better.” 





Finst Boy: “Say, Billy! Didn’t I see you 
running down the street, yesterday, with Jack | 
Bounce after you wanting to lick you!” Second 
Boy: “Y-e-s,” “ What did yer run for!” “I— | 
I was only running so as to get him away from | 
home, so as his mother couldn't see him fightin’ ; | 
but the time we was out of sight of his | 
house we got in sight of our house; and then, | 
as my mother would see me if I stopped to hit | 
him, I went in, so as to be out o’ temptation.” | 


A Lapy picked up pebble from the path in 
front of the venerated spot—the tomb of a great | 
statesman—to carry home with her, when a | 
workman came up with a wheelbarrow full of 
stones and gravel, which he emptied on the spot. | 
“ Have you—have you ever done that before}” | 
the lady asked in a slightly apprehensive tone, 
“ Bless you, miss,” was the reply, ‘‘ we has to 
do this about every two weeks, so as the tourists | 
can have something to carry away for mo- 
meutums,” 


At a certain well-known school 1b was the | 
custom, many years ago, to make a boy who was | 
in the black books stand in the middle of the 
hall during dinner-time, dinnerless, while the 
other boys dined. It was also the custom for 
each boy to say grace in turn. One day a poor 
dinnerless boy had also to say grace. Pointing 
with his thumb over his shoulder he said it: 
“For what they are going to receive, the Lord 
make them truly thankful!” “Sit down, my 
boy, and have your dinner!” sang out the 
amused head-master, And the boys sprang to 
their feet, and cheered him long and loudly. 





Tonic “ DOCTOR’ 


A SAFE, PROMPT AND PERMANENT CURE FOR 


DYSPEPSIA 


And its attendant suffering and misery: Flatu- 
lence, Constipation, Headache, Biliousness, &c. 
Purely Vegetable. insures regular habits of 
the Digestive functions, The Ideal Laxative 
for Ladies. Absolutely painless and non-irzi- 
tating; pleasant flavour, Awarded Grand 
Diploma and Medal, Paris.- The Medical Editor 
of the Family Doctor reports: “ Indigestion, 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Want of Appetite, 
together with their further developments in the 


| shape of Chronic Liver Trouble, and even Gout 


itself, will all disappear rapidly under its magi- 
cal influence. 
preparation.” 

London Agents: Barcuay & Son, 95, Far- 
ringdon Street, B.C.; or, direct from the Pro- 
prietor for 3/— post-free. 


Sample Bottle 6 Stamps, Suite te, FREE. 
DR. HORN, O.Sc,, “ GLENDOWER,” BOURNEMOUTH. 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE"’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “* K.,” 
Lrp., HuDDERSFIRLD, for free samplea, 
with name of nearest agent, 





~HEIGHT INCREASED 


Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
warded Gold Medal, Parie.—R. PINET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, London. Pamphle* 


| one stamp. 








T summoned my Doctor, but he 
friend strongly advised me to try 


I did so, and a most remarkable 
place. 
brought from death to life. 
hundreds of your’ Pills.” 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
MACH, BILIOUSNESS, 


170,000 BOXES SO 


The WIND PILLS being 








ALL SUFFERERS from 


M:R. SMITH. 


LAY PREACHER, of BRACEBRIDGE, LINCOLN, 


writes :—‘‘ Awhile ago I was taken seriously ill and suffered 
most severely from pain in the stomach arising from 


INDIGESTION, 


failed to give any relief. A 


Paez Wooneocn’s Wino Pius. 


ghange for the better took 


I thought I was marked for death, but I have been 
I have been the means of selling 


INDIGESTION, 
WIND on the STO- 
SICK HEADACHE, 


PALPITATION of the HEART, &c., should avail 
themselves of this most excellent medicine. 


LD ANNUALLY. 


PURELY VEGETABLE, 


TASTELESS, MILD and TONIC in their action, may be 
taken with perfect safety by the most delicate of either sex. 
All Vendors 1/44 ahd 2/9. 






We consider it a very excellent. 
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SOCIETY. 


THs Queen will nob go back to the Isle of 
Wight uatil the middle of July, 


Tue Empress Frederick is, according to pre- 
arravgements, to visit the Queen again this year, 
when there is to be a large family assemblage 
for the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee. 


By Royal order a life-sized portrait of the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, in the scarlet and 
gold uniform of Governor and Captain-General 
of the Isle of Wight, is being painted by Mr. 
Homerville Hague, The portrait will be hung in 
the Battenberg Museum, now in course of con- 
struction at Carisbrooke Castie. 

Patnce Henry or Barrenpera’s Insigniaas a 
Knight of the Garter have been removed from 
the choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
his stall there is taken by the Hereditary Prince 
ot Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The banner, helmet, and 
sword have been placed in the Battenberg Me- 
morial Chapel of Whippingham Church, A 
brass with the Prince’s coat of arms, and an in- 
ecription in Norman French enumerating hie 
titles, will be placed at the back of his stall in 
St. George’s Chapel, in accordance with the usual 
practice when a Koight of the Garter dies, By 
the way, the sumptuous state robes of a deceased 
knight pass to the Dean of Windsor, who is en- 
titled to them as a perquisite, in right of his 
office as Registrar of the Order, 

A Nove and rather surprising feature of the 
Queen's visit to Cimies this spring is to be the 
placing of an English Royal crown over Her 
Majeacy’s windows, the jewels being imitated 
with accuracy iv coloured glass, and the Crown 
brilliantly illuminated by electricity at night 
As the hotel stands on very high grouad, this 
novel illumination will be visible for a very con- 
siderable distance, 

Caoics has naturally fallen upon the Grand 
Dake aud Grand Duchess Serge as the represen- 
tatives of the Tsar ond Tsaritza ab the Royal 
Commemoration next June, as the Grand 
Duchess is the Tsaritza’s sister, née Princess 
Elizabeth of Hesse, She is one of the Queen's 
favourite granddaughters, being one of the late 
Princess Alice’s children, and as it is no secret 
that her marriage has aot been a happy one it is 
always specially gratifying to Her Majeaty to 
have her on a visit, Though the Grand Duke 
Serge is nob by any means a favourite at the 
English Court, he is exceedingly lively, and 
wherever he is, gaiety reigns, so that his visit to 
the Jubllee /ées is not altogether to be regretted. 
The Grand Duchess Serge bas no children’ and 
is most devoted to her three little nieces, 

Tar King of the Belgians, the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Meckleaburg-Strelitz, the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg, and the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse will be the 
only “sovereigns” to attend the Court festivi- 
ties in June next, and they will be present as 
family guests of the Queen, being all Her 
Majesty's near relatives, as aleo will be the 
Empress Frederick, the Prince and Princess 
Honry of Prussis, the Hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, Prince and Princess 
Adolpbus of Sehaumburg-Lippe, Prince and 
Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Govha, Prince 
and Princess Frederick Charles of Heese, the 
Prince and Princess of Leiningen, the Hereditary 
Prince aud Princess of Hoheulohe-Langenburg, 
and possibly the Duke and Duchess of Cumber- 
land. The Archduke Joseph and the Arch- 
duchess Clotilde (parents of the Duchess 
d’Orléans) will come from Vienna; the Grand 
Duke Serge and the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
from St. Petersburg; Prince and Princess 
Albrecht of Prussia, from Berlin; Duke and 
Duchess of ‘Sparta, from Athens; Don Antonio 
de Montpensier and the Infanta Eulalia, from 
Madrid ; Duke of Oporto, from Lisbon ; Crown 
Prince and Orown Princess of Denmark, from 
Copenhagen; Prince of Naples, from Rome; 
Crown Prince of Sweden and Norway, or his 
brother, Prince Charles from Stockholm; 
Prinee Rupprecht of Bavaria, from Munich ; and 
Duke Albert of Wurtemberg, from Stuttgart. 





STATISTICS: 


Tue gas bill of the Houses of Parliament is 
about £3,900 per annum, 

Tue value of the British ships and cargoes lost 
every year at sea is about £20,000,000, 

Tue salary of the American President for one 
year, if paidin gold, would weigh exactly 200 
pounds, 

As far as calculation can decide, the tempera- 
ture of comets is believed to be 2.000 times 
fiercer than that of red-hot iron, 

Ty India in one twelvemonth snakes killed no 
less than 19,740 persons. Tigers killed 1,063 
persons and 25,517 head of cattle; bears, 126 
persons and 315 cattle ; wolves, 117 persons aud 
4,087 cattle; hyenas, 47 persons and 2,748 
cattle ; elephants, 56 persons and 4 cattle ; while 
other wild beasta, such as jackals, buffaloes, boas 
and crocodiles, were responsible for the deaths of 
969 persons and 2,165 cattle, 





GEMS. 


Lar him who regrets the loss of time meke 
proper use of that which is to come in the future. 

AppitTyoraL freedom of thought and power of 
actiou are always and in all circumstances bles- 
sings to mankind; and whoever helps to produce 
them in ever so humble a manner is a true bene- 
facvor to his race, 

Tuers is a burden of care in getting riches ; 
fear in keeping them ; temptation in using the; 
guilt ia abusing them ; sorrow in losing them ; 
and a burden of account at last to be given up 
concerning them. 

ONE reason why we meet with so few people 
who are reasonable and agreeable in conversa- 
tion is that there is scarcely any person who does 
not think more of what he has to say than of 
avawering what is said to him, 

Tr is not so much where you are as what you 
arethatd makes your heaven. The bright and 
cheery soul who lives the life of trust only sees 
the sunvy side of everything ; she has learnt to 
endure cheerfully and wear a bright face when 
everything looks dark. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Swiss Puppmva.—Pat layers of bread- 
crumbs and sliced apples, with sugar between, 
till the dish is full, Pour melted butter over 
this, and bake it, having the crumbs-oa top. 


Broizp Oysrzns.—Carefully remove all bits of - 


shell from large oysters, lay them between the 
bare of a buttered oyster gridiron, and hold them 
over a hor fire until the edges begin to curl 
Season, serve at once on toast. 

Venxoise 9Puppina.—Five ounces of bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, three ounces of 
raisins, two ounces of citron, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, One half-pine of milk, the yolks of four 
egga, one ounce of brown sugar, Add the milk 
to thie, pour over the yolks, add the vanilla last, 
and steam one hour and twenty minutes, 

Rottep Puppine—For an excellent rolled 
pudding: Make a good paste, roll ip out, cover it 
with currants, stoned raisins, equally, and chopped 
apples. Roll up, tie in a pudding-cloth, aud 
boil. Serve with a sauce made of melted sugar 
and butter. Jam or preserves may be used in- 
stead of the fruit, 

Lemon Savog.—-One-half cup of butter, one 
cupful sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful of nutmeg, 
grated rind and juiceof one lemon, Cream the 
butter, add the sugar gradually, then the egg, 
well beaten, then the rind and juice of lemon, 
then the nutmeg last. Piace dish in hot water, 
Add one-half a cupful of boiling water, Stir five 
minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

A tiny electric light, attached to a pencil, 
enables French reporters to take notes at night. 

Croconrss, like ostriches, swallow pebbles and 
small stones for the purpose of grinding their 
food, 

Tus newest thing in letter-boxes is a box with 
an electrical attachment, which will ring bell 
in the kitchen when a letter is dropped in. 

Te latest addition to steamship accommoda- 
tion and luxury is the passenger lift, and the 
next liners that are built will certainly contain 
this improvement. , 

In all Mexico there is not a chimney, nor a 
grate, nora stove, nor a furnace. ~All. the cook- 
ing is done with charcoal in Dutch ovens, and 
while the gas is sometimes offensive, one soon 
becomes used to it. 


‘A New combination -walking-stick and um-— 


brella has the cane hollowed out so that the 
umbrella can be placed inside when not in use, 
The cane telescopes, so that it cam be carried 
the pocket when the umbrella fs in use, 

A contrivance for producing a naked flame 
under water has just been patented. It consiate 
simply of a chamber into which there is led a 
stream of gas and a stream of oxygen, both at 
epee as to overcome the pressure of the 
liquid. 

Att chalk is composed of fossils, If you take 
the tiniest bit and place it under a powerful 
wicroscope you will see an infinite number of 
extremely diminutive shells, and no spectacle on 
a larger scale is more beautiful than the varied 
forms of these tiny homes of animal life which 
are disclosed by powerful glasses. 

A wove postal service will soon be established 
between the Farallone Islands and San Fran- 
cisco. The Farallones lie some 40 miles west 
of the city, and all outgoing and incoming 
vessels pass close by. It is proposed to employ 
carrier pigeons, and maintain hourly service, if 
necessary, between the islands and the main- 
land. 


OrniTHOLOGISTS say it is a general rule of 
nature that the smallest birds lay the greatest 
number of eggs; but in the humming-bird this 
rule is reversed, It lays only two eggs ; which 
are white, round, and of the size of peas, The 
tiny bird is so fearless at the time of nesting 
that it has been known to attack and blind a 
person when searching for ite eggs. : 

A supMARINE wrecking-boat; which can be 
transformed into a locomotive and train of 
freight care, is about to be constructed, It can 
float or sink, and will ran on the bottom of 
the sea, and be used to take the cargoes out of 
sunken veseels, and raise the bulls, The ‘craft 
will be able'to descend 300 feet, and riee or 
sink at the wil! of the operator. It will travel 
100 miles under the sea, using electrical power 
from storage be. series, and carrying six men. 

THE apparatus used in submarine photography 
consits of a detective camera in a etically 
sealed metallic case, which fs fitted with glass 
windows corresponding to the focussing glasses. 
The whole is carried in a box attached to the 
diving-suit, The necessary light, which is ob- 
tained from su electric battery on the top of the 
manipulator’s helmet, is .projected on, to a 
reflector placed in the rear parb of the camera, 
and then passes through a glass in the frontpart. 
The most recent developments show that ix 
naval warfare the camera will establish the 
location of torpedoes and bombs, 


Dr. Horn, of Bournemouth, has prepared a 
specific for Dyspepsia, from the prescription .of 
an eminent German Doctu of » Medicine, and 
which can be safely recommended to do all.that is 
claimed for it. Tonic “ Doctor” is the tame of 
the remedy, and sufferers from Indigestion apd 
its attendant evils would do well to give ita 
trial. A bottle will be sent by Dr. Horn for 3s, 
post-free; or it can be, had from all high-class 
chemists. - ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Doxnsric.—-Fine emery powder. 
W. G.—Two-and-a-half per cent. 
F. P.—Fuall names should be appended. ; 
Brrpr-Exxcr.—The wife takes the husband's title, 
One ov TrwoLatron.—It is purely a caso for a 
policitor. 
Icanrxg.—loebergs sometimes last for two hundred 
years 
CoLovr-Bimp,—There is no cure for colour blind- 
ness, 
Frowsr or tHe Frocx.--Yes, but she might have a 
good deal of trouble, 
F, O. F.—It can be done, bit the office should be 
fully informed. 
lowo.--Mannite is that variety of sugar found in 
manna. 
Anxious I are not given 
in this column. 
Ansicus.—It is purely a matter for mutual agree- 
ment, 
Satty.—A chemist will give you all the npcessary 
informarion. 
So.ptsr’s Lovz.—They rank immediately alter com- 
missioned ones, 
MisrraP.® Mapegn.--Drop the correspondence, and 
let him find out the reason. 
West Iwpian.-—Jamaica raises sugar, co tropics! 
fruits, and pimento. i 
Bripesmaips.—The bride is supposed to select them, 
not the bridegroom. 
Songer 81pss.—White waxed paper first, and thick 
brown paper for outside cover. , 
Frank —You are quite mistaken; they have only 
been issued now and again. 
In Neep oF ADvice.—We cannot advise you without 
knowing the facts, 
M. V.—Most probably payment is stopped, and they 
are valueless. 
Farraro. Fro.—The cold behaviour of your suitor 
can only be ascribed to timidity. 
A. B. 0.—Apply to the Secretary, College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury-square, London,’ W G. . 
Carriz.—Lines of longitude and latitude, as also the 
Equator, are all imaginative. 
Dom Daum.—A» employer is not obliged to give 
character to anyone leaving his service. * ont 
Penztope.—See advertisements in the morning 
papers and write the advertisers for prices. 
X. Y. Z.—The *X” rays were the discovery of Pro- 
fessor Rontgen of Wursburg. ; 
_ Custovs.—A man can be convicted of murder on 
‘circumstantial evidence,” and hanged. 
Movstacuto.—The | that are pulled out with 
tweezers, being u , Cannot grow again. 
Tom.—Stand the boots for twenty-four hours fn 4 pan 
of salt and water, deep enough to cover the soles. 
Macic Wanp.—The line you quote is from Burn's 
despondent hymn, “ Man was made to mourn.” 
Noxsz.—Address an spplication to the secre of 
the hospital you wish to enter as a probationer. oer 
Ovxtis.—The firat.sign is the drachm, the second th 
scruple, the third and fourth fluid ounces. . 


Rune: ad 





Amatevr.—A solution of gourmardic and water is | 
ustaches, 


what is used for fixing mo’ 

Taos B.ve,.—Smart and active lade are often taken 
by applying personally to the captains. or owners. 

W. G.— The most effectual means you can use to pro- 
mote circulation is massage of the Mmbs. 

Seexer.—Yon will find a list of the London bankers 
in any Vourt Guide or directory. 

Cowsiir,--Notice to leave must be given on the same 
day of tae month as that on which you commenced 
your duties, 

T. B,--The biggest university in the world isat Cairo, 
Egypt—a country which is not usuxlly mentioned in 
educational statistics—and it bas 11,000 students. 

Cop,—If the paper on which there’ is black lead pencil 
Writing is brushed over with a thin coating of white of 
ag or of varnish, the pencil marks will not be defaced. 

Laxp O’Cakas.—A Seotch jury is com of fifteen, 
aud the verdiet of the ree, ,or Sy gmat will 
be sufficient, after they have deliberated for three hours. 

Srainko Pexoens,—Pumico stone is one of the best 

jhings to use tm removing stains of any kind from the 


Duvrza.—No definite directions ean be given for 
pottwmg your preparation before the public, Every 
vertising agent nas his own methods. 
8, 8.—A brain does not signify intellect. 
are Dae, Se ee po Boom a ee 
found to outweigh those of the most cele! 


®, 0.—-If your income ts under £160 you are exempt 
from tucome-tax; but inhabited house duty & charge- 
able without reference to income. 


Minwra.—We should advise your taking it to the 
cleaners, who have appliances for delicate or difficult 
fabrics which amateurs cannot have. 


' Onance Brossoms.—Not necessary, though it is cer- 
tainly desirable that should be members of a 
church when they ask a clergyman to marry them. 

M. B.—Ventriloquism is a natural gift, which can be 
improved by art and practice, The word is from the 
Latin. and means speaking from the 

Jouy P.—Draco volans is the nate of an insect found 
in India, It lives among trees, and is able, by means of 
® membrane, to spring from tree to tree. 

J. T.—The value of the contents must be declared in 
order that the duty can be uplifted on delivery ; tf you 
send through the post-office the packet will certainly be 
epened. 

Gus,—Oleaning and restoring colours of waterproof 
coats is special process, which cannot be carried out 
by inexperienced hands ; give your coat wo a water 
repairing company. 

Macate.—Wash it well frst in strongly salted water, 
to bring out all dirt and, insects. .Trim off all tough 
outside leaves, put into boiling water well salted. Boil 
until tender, and serve with a white eayce or cream, 


T. A—Wet a piece of rag with antimony chloride, dip 
it into olive ofl, aud rub the barrel over ; in forty-eight 
hours it will be covered with a firm coat of rust; 
remove this with a acratch brush and apply oil. 

Puit.—Porcelain, celluloid, leather, metal, wood and 
fabrics of various sorte are used. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to find any durable material that has not at 
some time been used for this purpose. 


THE LOVER'S PLIGHT. 


On, dear! oh, dear! Whatcan I say 
To touch my lady dear? 

She brings December to my May, 
Reversing all the year. 


When in my heart the flowers spring, 
And birds make merry song, 

She winter snows o'er all doth fling, 
Without a sense of wrong. 


And when I sigh and lonely seem, 
She smiles most cynic wise, 

Yet fondly still of her I dream, 
My heaven in her eyes. 


Thus my affection brings me grief 
Which she delights to see ; 

Ob, Cupid—you the god and thief—~ 
Come, be a friend to me! 


Touch ber sorrow of regret, 
Make her my pangs to know, 
And where flowers of peace are eet, 
Send down fine flakes of snow. 


Pensiorz.—It a bunch of grape leaves is put in the 
brine ta which cucumbers are to be soaked for pickling, 
it will keep the cucumbers sound and firm, and of a 
good colour. > 

Breat.—The gaol of Newgate is under the control of 
the Vorporation ef London, and 1s the princtpal prison 
for the safe keeping of persons brought before the 
Oentral Criminal Jourt, 

A. T.—A traveller going by rail from one place to 
another must accept the conditions set for the journey 
by the company, and give up his tivket where it is 





Wile's sister, in whatever country the ceremony may be 





demanded. 
Deceasep Wire's Sister.—Marrlage with a deceased 


performed—even in @ country where such marriages 
are allowed—is illegal in every part of the United 
Kingdom, 

A Trovstep Morugr.—The young man having said 
he was over eighteen years of ago, and looking 1t, will 
not be released except upon now that it is 
ascertained that he is under the age; that is the rule 
the War Office goes upon. 


Pozziep.—The translation of the Latin phrase, 4) 
ovo usque ad mua, ts ‘trom the cage te the apples,” 
From the begtauing to the end anything. Ata 
Roman entertainment eggs were the first and apples 
the last dish served. 

Awnxiovs.—As often as not tumours result from an 
injury ; it is wrong to harass yourself with fears of 
what in all likelihood can never happen; not one 
person in two thousand dies from tumour ; they are as 
@ rule easily cured. 

Jumpo.—His inmmense size when he was exhibited in 
London suggested the nameot Jumbo. He continued 
to expand until he had reached the height of about 
eleven feet. He was killed by a collision with a rail- 


Poor ATuLtern.—Be moderate in all your exercises, 
whether in the gymnasium or cut of it, Never attempt 
what is evidently beyond your power to achteve. 
you ever so aml are limits to every under- 
dertaking, and it is better to be surpassed by some rival 


Vann.1a.—The cultivation of the vanilla bean iz at 
present one. of the greatest industries in Mexico. As a 
role, it is said, the planters do not know how to cure 
the beans, It is a matter which requtres much ex~ 
perience, and persons who make it a Uusiness buy the 
beans from the planters and cure thom themselves, 


Smoker.—Smoking through the nose raust hurt the 
lungs before it can injure the nose ; it is impossible to 
say that it ia always injurious; everything depends 
upon the individual constitution, and the tobacco used ; 
but tt ts beyond dispute that cigarette smoking is by 
far and away the most hurtful way of using the weed. 


Msnix.—They can be cleaned off by putting a piece 
of clean fine white rag over the end of your finger, 
dipping it into a little soap and water, both of which 
must be used sparingly, ther sponge off with a little 
clean water; careful lightness of touch is necessary to 
carry this out. 


Lovers.—Marriage licenses are obtained in London at 
the Vicar-General’s office, Doctors’ Commons. They 
cost two guineas. The application for one must be 
made by one of the parttes about to be married. When 
the license is obtained the party must be prepared to 
name the church at which the ceremony is to take 
place, and it must be the parish church of the parish 
in whieh one or the other is actually resident. 


Biapix.—The bride's veil had its ortgin in the Anglo- 
Saxon custom of performing the ceremony undrr 8 
square piece of cloth, held at each corner by tell men 
over the bridegroom and bride to conceal her biushes, 
If the bride was a widow the veil was dispensed with. 
The foregoing custom still prevails, we believe, among 
the Jews and other Oriental races, whence we may guess 
at ite earliest origin. 


Lisconmsnire Lass.—One freshly grated cocoanut, 
add to this one pound of pulverised sugar and the 
whites of two eggs. Set it on the fire and stir till it 
becomes so thick that yon can see the bottom of the 
saucepen a5 you stir; then remove from the stove, 
Have ready some sheets of otled paper and with spoon 
and fork drep srnull cakes of the mixture on the paper. 
Set in a very hot oven until the tops are brown, then 
they are done. 

Foxp Morner.—It seems hard to deprive the children 
of many of the comforts and luxuries and pretty thicgs 
| that little folks like, but the authority and wishes of 

ue father in this matter should prevaji. A woman 
who fs compelled to go out into the world and leave her 
children while she works to provide them with neces- 
saries, unavoidably neglects many things most 
essential to their welfare. ‘here fe no one whe can 
supply a mother’s place. 

8. T.--The word “ vauilla” is Spanish, and means 4 
little sheath, and the vanilla fs so called because ite 

look like a little knife sheath. It comes chiefly 

m Mexico, but ie raised also in Central and South 
America and the West Indies. Jt is said to bave boem 
used by the Mexicans for flavouring chocolate long 
before the Spaniards came to America. The plant ie 
described as a climbing one, resembling the ivy, It 
bears greenish-yellow flowers, which are followed by a 
alender pod, about six inches long. 


Mero,--Quarter pound flour, one breakfast cupful 
milk, one egg, pinch of aalt, some sugar; put flour and 
salt in a .bow!l, beat up the ege and pour the miik 
among it; now put thisamong the flonr e littie at a 
time, stirring well; add as much of the milk and egg 
as wets all the fiour, then give it a good beating up with 
the back of a spoon till it is perfectly smooth, then add 
the rest of the liquid and mix very well; if you do this 
you will have no lumps—lumps are caused by putting 
in the milk too quickly—put a bit of butter on in a 
frying pan, pour in a little, and fry on both sides ; 
sprinkle with sugar and roli up. 

Scorriz.—I¢ comprises the Crown, sceptre, and sword 
of State, and belt presented to James 1V. by Pope 
Julius ; the old Treasurer’s rod, the sword that belonged 
to James V., the collar of the Garter that belonged to 
James VL, and the 8+. Andrew and corovation ring 
that belonged to Charles I.; the regalia were lodged 











here in 1717, at a time unknown, but there was a beliof, 
notwithstanding the provision in the treaty that they 
should be always kept in Scotland, that they had been 
afterwards conveyed sway stealth to London, and 
it was only when, in 1218, a Commisston appointed by 
the Prince Regent opened the old ouk cheat now in the 
room that the articles were discovered there ; as for 
Bruce, he was crowned with a small gold circlet made 
hurriedly for the purpose ; it was subsequently added to 
the Scottish Crown, 








Tux London Ruapes can be sent to any part of the 


world  areapion Three-haitpens Weekle or Qnarterly, 
One Shilling ene Bi¢htpence The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Fight Shillings and Eighpence, post-free. 


ALL Back Nunoers, Pants and Vo.umns are fn print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICK.-—Part 428, Now Sixpence, poet. 
Sa abnnener. Also To LEVEL, bound in cloth, 
4a, 


fur INDEX to Vou. LXVIL. is Now Beaty ; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Throe-halfpance. 


@@ Aww Lerrens To st ADDERWED To THE Kniree oF 
Tux Lonnow Reaver, 26, Catherine Street, Sirand, W.C, 


vot Wo cannot undertake to return rejesec manu- 





athlete than to bring lasting injury upon yourself. 
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Districts, and the Prices will! 






; of the 7 Districts ap stated below 


awarded every ronth during 1897 in each 

















SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS 


SENOTM S ‘Tor FORTS The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during 1897, Com. 
petitors sending in the most Coupons win the best Prizes, but every Competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight or 50 Lifebucy 
Coupons wins a Prize. 


ULES. 


| {top left-hand corner) with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT 
; > “Ee Competitor lives in, and the word “SUNLIGHT” or “LIFEBUOY,” 
, 5 whichever Coupons) the packet contains. Do uot send an advice of 
1, Competitors nay enter EACH or RVERY MONTH for EITHER ‘or 5 Comp OO he Usinpetition will CLOSE the LAST DAYOF RACH MONTH. 
BOTH ‘' Sunlight” or ‘Lifebuoy” Competitions, bat must send in the Coupons received too late for one month's Competition will be into the 
“SUNLIGUT” or “ LIFEBUOY" Coupons in SEPARATE PACKETS, . paces ins 4 > ee hes net teen tulle WILL oe 
‘ ry Ky on the outside of the postal wrapper “SUNLIGHT” e REFUSED. i 
LIFEBUOY.” } 
2. For this Competition the United Kingdom wil be anes & into 7 ante BICYCLES, Pe ag eed Diggs ib oy -) = mne6 org Le genet lee 


WA TCHES,t & BOOKS Caste ie ee eek cl Winaaente Oo Daetitiats district will be forwarded 










































; 3, Competitors to save an many “SUNLIGHT SOAP* or “LIFE 
; BUOY SOAP" Wreyper ne they ‘any eoloce. Ca: off Gh op parton of GIVEN FREE to (Lover Brothers, ‘tid wi Shdesvour us award the Prises iisy 
ft each wr r—that portion containing the wading * 8U NLIGHT SOAP to oes best of their ability and +4-y' t it is understocd that ALL 
| om Live UoY BAP.” Bh ce ei es sded “-Coapone”) a sheet If Op Sonlight and Lifebuoy WHO COMPETE AGREE TO AUCRPT THE AWARD of Laver Brothen, 
ol paper stating ol pe rs same al “ A 
t o' 201 nd forward same (sve id to Lever Soa Tra) pers. final. 
Ses 1 (mited, port Sait zt “aaa ‘i rimaniea, tarked cu the postal P P. LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 
| a ae PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT COUPONS. Total Prise tn sll Die 
0. @ TS A TY nd 
De-| WADE OF DISTRICT. The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the largest number of Sunlight mm 
| teat PEERED O29 from the District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash . sestecusee | £1,;764'010 
| IREI per | The 10 Competitors in each District who send in the next sre number will each rece 
| 2 | IRELAND. +s earriage paid, at winner's option, « Lady’s or Gentleman's ¢ Premier 2? Bicycle,* with 
@ | scorLanD | Pneumatic Tyres, PriG® LBL ........+.reeensevseseve vsnveesasenneen sonics rss sensueyessasnacsansen ane eevee sin Decsreovmasos 17,640/90/0 
Path stiaide —_—___—_——| The 40 Competitors in each District who ‘send. ‘in the} next 1 gest “number . cee ee ve, 
3 LONDON, MID DLESEX. K CENT SURREY at winner-s option, a Lady’s cr Gentleman’s Rolled Gold Watch, } pees oS see see see ceecesensone 14,1 12;0/0 
Pt A ~ ——.—-|_ + The remaining Sunlight Competitors will each receive Cloth- = ‘Booxs, by Popular 
4) ws ALES. LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, | Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 5O Sunlight © ©,000;0;|90 
-—|—— — | Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1007 Iisccabihieacedlensouriaal assis O10 
‘ 5 | NOETAUMBERL. AND ‘DU RH AM West: | - 
| MORELAND, ou YORK: | PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. 
8. I | ter ee 
——|————___----—_--—--_—_-———_|_ The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the aeeens' number of Lifebuoy Coupons from 
' @ | SHROPSHIRE HEREFORDSHIRE, MON- | the District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash sesigoceoueee 1,764/0/ 0° 
MOUTHSHIRE, STAFFOKDS HIB R | The & Competitors in each District who send in the next largest number will each receive, 
DE RBYSHIae. LACES seeing | carriage paid, at winner’s option, s arn Sat Gentleman's ‘* Premier ’’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, | a Tyres, price £21 .. eeagerees 8,820;0/0 
R BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, BERKSHIRE,| The2@O Competitors in each District ‘who send i in ‘the’ next largest number vill each receive, 
} NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, KUTLAND- | ot winner’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman’s Rolled Go Volek, eetes 06 7,056|90/0 
' DoNsuIRR HUNTING | “The remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each nove Gh and Books, ‘by Popular 
an Yn enews} Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in .........rorceo-seseeeones 5,000/90)|}90. 
7 | Nor \FOL K, SUEVOLK gate tX Cae | Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... skabeliag “Ga'640 0;\6 
HERTFORDSHIRE SUSSEX. HAMe.| GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuo ‘Cou pons 1897 £66,156'0/90 
SHIRE, ISLE OF WIGHT,, CHANNEL | 4 - 
NDS, WILTSHIRE, DORSETSHIRE, The Bicycles ave the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier” Cycies, se07 —* manufactured by the New 
ry 7 of TSHIE = ORSE CES TERR * Pramier” Cycle Company, Lid., of Coventry, and 19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, fitted with Fleuss Tubeless 





SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, COBNWAL 





Pueumatic Tyres, Lamplugh’ sSaddlesand accessories. 1 These are 14-carat Half. Lanter olled Gold Watches, jewelled ¥,-plate, 
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Design 100, 


SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING GO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


“Gal Design 160, Design 170, Day” 
oe Ah O/E& ‘oe 


The c Jostumes are made from our noted Avondale Che 
Grenat “own, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Green, Peacock Green, and Grey, and consists of 


best Costumes on the market at the price. 


NOTE.—When ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and length of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29in. the Cosrume will be 1/6 extra. 

SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6 ; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Illustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 


Tarse [Ltvsrrate our New Lapigs’ CostuMEs aT 


Packed in strong leather board box, and sent ca' ya ry for Ot Bleak, . 
ot Serge, avy 


onable Bodice, trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
These Costumes are cut and finished in a superior manner, and are by far the 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


Om 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 





Desige 170 
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